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Thanks! Inspector... 


THE JOB YOU HAVE 
DONE...AND FOR YOUR 
CONTINUING EFFORTS 
KEEP QUALITY FIRST! 


In our business, sanitation is a most vital aspect of 
quality. While we as manufacturers undertake the — 
necessary research and inspection to keep DARI- 
RICH at the top in quality . . . it is your important 
function to maintain such standards in the field. 


And these efforts over the years have greatly in- 
creased the quality of dairy products, including the © 
nationally-famous DARI-RICH Chocolate Flavored 
Milk and Drink. For your help, we thank you—and 
endorse your constant vigilance to protect the health 
of our nation. 


‘DariRich 
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BACTI-KIT 


“BACTI-KIT singe service sample tubes provide 
unquestionable technique because: 


2. 


Each container of 25 shows proof of sterili- 
zation. 


Not necessary to sterilize immediately prior 
to use as required for sample dippers. 


. More representative samples. 


B-B-L 


STANDARD METHODS* 
MILK PLATING MEDIA 


for total counts 
BBL #298 Plate Count Agar 


(M-PH Medium ) 


. Convenient and sanitary to carry with no re- 
turn. 


| 5. No bacteriostatic effects of incompletely 
rinsed bactericidal agents. 


for coliform counts 
BBL #114 Desoxycholate 


6. Does not drip and spill over fingers when de- Lactose Agar 


livering sample to the sample bottle. 


The cost is normally less than to correctly accom- 
plish the sampling by other means. 


BACTI-KIT COMPANY 
Box 101 
Eugene, Oregon 


Folder #298 Sent on Request 
°10th ed. Standard Methods — Dairy Products 


BALTIMORE BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY, INC. 
A Division of Becton, Dickinson & Co. 


Complies with recommendations of the U. S. Pub- BALTIMORE 18, MD. 


lic Health Service. 


When writing to Baltimore Biological Laboratory, mention 
the Journal of Milk and Food Technology 


IOSAN® 


IODINE®’’ DETERGENT-GERMICIDE 


Ses all removes 
ur cleaning 


prevents 


nitizing ilkstone 


Manufactured by Lazarus Laboratories Inc. 
Division of West Disinfecting Co., 42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


AVAILABLE FROM OUR BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OR THROUGH — 
YOUR REGULAR SUPPLIER 
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@ Seal-Hood and Seal-Kap closures 
positively protect milk before, during, 
and after delivery. Both cap and seal 
are combined in one sturdy unit that 
resists all contaminants. 

With Seal-Hood and Seal-Kap, the 
pouring lip of the bottle is completely 
protected from the moment the bottle 
leaves the filling bowl. And this full 
sanitary protection continues in de- 
livery. In the home, these practical, 
attractive closures open easily and snap 
tightly back on the bottle. That means 
freshness right down to the last drop, 
plus easy handling convenience. 

Dairymen, too, find that Seal-Hood 
and Seal-Kap closures bring savings 
impossible to gain with ordinary caps 
... 8ingle-operation savings in time, 
milk loss and maintenance. 


AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORP. 
11-05 44th DRIVE 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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Press One Button 
Automation Does the Rest! 


COMPLETE PACKAGE UNIT 
DESIGNED FOR AUTOMATIC 
PERVISORY INST 
MULTIPLE-CYCLE CLEANING gr 


ia 


Only minutes per tank 


Again Klenzade leads the industry with AUTOMA- 
TION . . . an amazing system of automatic multiple- 
cycle cleaning for bulk tank pickup trucks. Run a 
truck up to the station, lower the shielded cleaning 
rotor — press one button — and in minutes the job 
is done with a series of cleaning and rinsing cycles. 
No man enters the tank . . . no arduous scrubbing 

. no soil residues or marking from boots. Installa- 
tions already in operation _. . and theyre wonderful 
to see. Survey, complete equipment, and _ installaticn 
supervision, furnished by Klenzade. 


Write for the Interesting Facts Now! Now | 


“FIRST IN CLEANING CHEMICALS” 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. 
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ACTIVITY IN RETIREMENT 


Editorial Note: Believing that his many friends within the As- 
sociation membership would be interested in the activities of Dr. 
Shrader since his retirement as Editor of the Journal we asked 
him to render an “accounting.” Here it is in his own immitablc 


style. 


In reply to your recent request, I am compli- 
mented that you think that “what you have been 
doing this past year” would interest the membership. 
| cannot very well find an excuse for not complying 
with your request, so I am jotting down in an informal 
sort of way a brief account of some of my activities— 
for you to blue-pencil ad lib. 

Dairy farmer. Now that I am living in Vermont, 
| observe at first hand the economic plight of the 
dairy farmer. It certainly does not seem “fair,” to 
say the least, let alone sound economic and national 
policy, that the producer should have to take the 
squeeze by being at the bottom of the economic 
heap. In the present setup, it looks as if the easy and 
immediate relief would be an increase in the price of 
milk. 

This is bad. First, it would penalize the consumer 
(who has enough to bear already): second, it prob- 
ably would decrease the consumption of milk to 
a degree; and third, it salves a wound rather than 
effects a cure in other words, it would be a tem- 
porary expedient rather than a long-time stabilizing 
one). Therefore it seems to me that we must seek 
a solution which possesses elements of permanence. 
Since the milk industry has not changed its prac- 
tices over the past fifty years or so, it may be nec- 
essary to institute rather revolutionary (maybe that 
is too strong a word) measures. The weak economic 
spot in the whole setup seems to me to be in the 
matter of distribution, and of course also, transpor- 
tation. The cost of handling all that water seems to be 
anachronistic. The public might be willing to adjust 
to this in view of the readiness with which they have 
accepted instant coffee, concentrated soups, con- 
centrated fruit juices, ready-mix flour, etc. I am pok- 
ing around to ascertain to what extent technological 
advances have been made in concentration (and 
powdering) procedures that might be applied — 
e.g. freezing, evaporation, etc. 


Rational religion. My teaching of science in a 
church-related college has led me to face up to a lot 
of questions that youth asks. They want to know the 
“why” of a lot of things that conservative (and 
adult) religionists take for granted. Answers in the 
terminology of current thinking have not been ade- 


quate to meet the need of a “warm-hearted” and at 
the same time, intellectually satisfactory outlook. So 
I have been ascertaining the extent to which I can 
express the whole structure of religious doctrine 
(Christian and non-Christian) interms of reasonable- 
ness and yet retaining the faith characteristics of a 
transcendent world. This has led to my issuing a 
quarterly mimeographed Newsletter on Religious In- 
quiry which has grown from a little circular letter 
to a small discussion group, to over two hundred 
persons all over this country and some abroad, as 
the word is passed along from person to person. 


Research in socielogy. Out of the foregoing inquir- 
ies has arisen an increasing concern regarding Amer- 
ica’s place in the present world tensions. The respect 
and concern that Washington expresses for spiritual 
values does not seem to be reflected in our diplo- 
matic practices. We give lip service to the power of 
the pen versus that of the sword, and we seem to 
extol the value of ideas — but such pious pronounce- 
ments seem to be lost in the rumble of tanks, jet 
planes, nuclear blasts, and war-threats — and taxes 
keep up of course, while half the world is starving 
and our warehouses carry food to the tune of over 
ten billion dollars. Ye gods, the end is not in sight. 


So, in order to be constructive in my criticisms, I 
have become impressed with the findings of the Re- 
search Center in Creative Altruism at Harvard Uni- 
versity under Professor Sorokin (he used to be the 
private secretary of Kerensky who. overthrew czar- 
dom and in turn was thrown out by the Bolsheviks 
under Lenin). These data, added to what I am dig- 
ging up in my studies in comparative religion and 
the natural basis for morals, has led me to postulate 
that a world organization along the lines of creative 
altruism would furnish a ground where all the peo- 
ples of the world could meet as honest-to-goodness 
human beings that are not muzzled, etc., by the distor- 
tions of official protocol professional positions to main- 
tain in religion and politics, and prejudices of racial 
and economic nationalism. The above organization 
finds that the positive, helpful qualities in human 
nature are certainly at least as interesting and con- 
structive as are those of criminology, delinquency, 
perversion, etc. I should think that people ought to 
know how to emulate the one as well as to avoid the 
other. 


I’ve gotten a group of prominent persons to team up, 
forming the new Research Society for Creative Altru- 
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ism. The president is Dr. Igor I. Sikorsky (the airplane 
manufacturer at Bridgeport, Conn.) and others from 
Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, Yale, Brandeis, Bos- 
ton Univ., etc. This organization will endeavor to 
establish the dependability and public verifiability 
of a ground that would provide a basis for union of 
spirit in such a diverse body as the United Nations 
(which is held together only by fear) — and we all 
know that fear is not constructive. Etc. They want 
me to edit their journal when it starts. 


Teaching, writing, etc. I am still Chairman of the 
Division of Science and Professor of Chemistry, teach- 


‘ing an advanced course in Chemistry and administer- 


ing the affairs of our growing Division of Science 
(involving the construction of a new building). 

I do a lot of writing letters to the public press, 
some articles as above, etc. 

Although I spend a lot of time on the train (once 
in a while by airplane) between Waterville and 
Wollaston, I use the time to good advantage by get- 
ting a lot of reading done. 

My health is excellent. I feel as fine as I ever did — 
only I get tired sooner than I used to. 

A hearty HELLO to everyone. 


J. H. Shrader 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
HOTEL OLYMPIC — SEATTLE, WASH., SEPTEMBER 5, 6, 7, 1956 
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DEVELOPING FOREIGN FARM MARKETS FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS’ 


C. J. Bascock 


Foreign Marketing Branch, Dairy and Poultry Division, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Never before has American agriculture looked 
abroad as much as it is today. Its major segments and 
related industries are becoming aware of the impor- 
tance of export markets for the commodities which we 
nroduce in excess of our needs. The dairy industry 
needs to develop foreign markets, for except as 
»rought about by war conditions, dairy products, vol- 
ime-wise or value-wise, have constituted only a very 
ninor portion of our total agricultural exports. In 1939 
n terms of whole milk equivalents, we exported only 
83,000,000 pounds or 0.2 percent of our total produc- 

ion. This increased in 1940 to 472,000,000 pounds or 

percent of our total production. The upward trend 
ue to World War II began in 1941 and reached a 
peak of 6,645,000,000 pounds 5.6 percent of the to- 
‘al milk produced in 1944. Exports continued at a 
high rate through 1947 after which they declined, and 
in 1952 only 676,000,000 pounds or 0.6 percent of the 
total milk production was exported. 


The preliminary figures for 1954 indicate a substan- 
tial increase over 1952 in our export markets. During 
this year, 2,034,000,000 pounds or 1.6 percent of the 
entire milk production was exported. However, more 
than two-thirds of these exports were relief programs 
and the remaining third contained sales of some pro- 
ducts at extremely low prices for child-feeding and 
similar uses. Therefore, practically no gain has been 
made in the commercial export of dairy products at a 
time when export outlets are seriously needed if we are 
to have a firm production economy. 


For many years, the United States dairy industry 
has promoted the sale at home of its own products and 
various brand names without unified effort to expand 
foreign markets. Now, however, there are a few signs 
that the industry is beginning to see the necessity of 
directing its energies more cooperatively and, with 
government assistance, of moving forward and achiev- 
ing for itself a fair share of world trade. 


The Foreign Agricultural Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is directly concerned 
in this cooperative movement and is attempting to 
smooth the path for foreign sales of dairy products 
and other agricultural export commodities. It is em- 


1Presented at the 42nd Annual Meeting of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AND Foop INc., 
at Augusta, Georgia, October 4-6, 1955. 


C. J. Babcock, Chief, Foreign Marketing Branch, Dairy and 
Poultry Division, Foreign Agricultural Service, has been with 
the Department of Agriculture over 30 years in research 
pertaining to quality of milk and milk products, formula- 
tion of standards for dairy products and in present position 
for slightly over one year. Author and coauthor of many 
technical publications, he received the B.S. degree in Agri- 
culture from Ohio State University. Mr. Babeock served 
with the Chemical Warfare Service, U.S. Army during 
World War I. During World War II, he served as Officer 
in Charge of Milk and Milk Products Inspection, Office of 
the Surgeon General, U.S. Army, and was awarded the 
Legion of Merit. 


phasized that it is the Service's purpose and function 
to work with and help private business overcome for- 
eign trade obstacles which limit exports. We do not 
do any actual selling, preferring to see private enter- 
prise sell, as well as own and handle, the nation’s 
dairy products. Our representatives, however, are 
working to create new business and point to market 
opportunities abroad so that private firms already en- 
gaged in foreign sales or desiring to engage in such 
sales can expand their operations. 


Before discussing the problem we are encountering, 
some of the ways in which we hope to aid the industry 
in expanding export markets should be mentioned. 
One of these is working with the industry and foreign 
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governments in removing such road-blocks to foreign 
trade as trade restrictions, foreign exchange and dis- 
crimination against our products. Another is providing 
dairy exporters and importers with firsthand informa- 
tion on market situations and trade opportunities. The 
third is bringing American exporters and foreign im- 
porters together under conditions favorable to trade. In 
addition, we will analyze and interpret international 
commodity and trade information useful to the Ameri- 
can dairy industry and furnish comprehensive ap- 
praisals of foreign production and competition. 
.An important aspect of our foreign market promo- 
tion consists of firsthand studies made abroad by our 
marketing specialists, whom we send continuously to 
various parts of the world to explore market possibili- 
ties and report their findings to the American agri- 
cultural interests concerned. Some of you may have 
seen our reports covering studies of dairy products. 
A few important points are as follows: 

In developing world markets for United States dairy 
products, it is essential to know (1) the composition 
standards for these products as they are manufactured 
in the countries to which we desire to export, and 
(2) the export, import and domestic quality standards 
of all dairy products not only in the importing coun- 
tries, but in competing exporting countries, as well. 
It also is essential to have information regarding the 
manufacturing procedures, application of grades, ex- 
port markets and available prices in the competing 
countries. 

A survey of the dairy industry in Western Europe 
revealed that in all major dairy exporting countries, 
and in some of those where dairy exports are not a 
major factor, definite export grades have been estab- 
lished. With one exception—a minor dairy exporting 
country—the grades assure that only top-quality pro- 
ducts will be exported. All grades are rigidly applied. 
The exporting countries make detailed studies of the 
export markets and the requirements of the markets. 
Based on this information, the products are tailored 
to meet the desires of the importing countries. It was 
also learned that the same quality milk is used for all 
dairy products. By comparison with the United States 
requirements for milk for fluid use, the raw milk 
requirements are low. By comparison with the quality 
of raw milk received for manufacturing purposes in 
the United States, several areas compared quite favor- 
ably. It was also noted that throughout this area the 
belief is quite general that the United States can not, 
or at least does not, manufacture butter and cheese of 
good quality. Such a belief must be corrected. 

A survey of the market for dairy products in the 
Far and Middle East showed that a great potential 
market exists in these areas that cannot possibly be 
filled within the foreseeable future by local produc- 


tion. In this area, butterfat is utilized mainly as ghee 
and if we are to place a United States product on this 
market, it will be necessary to tailor our export to the 
commercial desires of the area. The actual processing 
procedures used in the manufacture of ghee and ghee- 
type products, and the consumer preference as to 
color, taste and body and texture of this product were 
therefore determined. The information was made 
available to the United States dairy industry and co- 
operative efforts between the Dairy and Poultry Divi- 
sion of the Foreign Agricultural Service and interested 
firms resulted in a United States manufactured ghee 
acceptable to the consumer in the Far East. There is 
great interest in the shipment of American made ghee 
both by United States exporters and by Far Eastern 
importers. To date no commercial shipments have 
been made, but we believe that in the near future the 
remaining problems, such as price, will be solved and 
ghee will move into these markets. It has great po- 
tentials for disposing of surplus butter and as a future 
market. It was also established that recombined milk, 
utilizing high quality anhydrous milk fat and low- 
heat, spray process nonfat dry milk solids will be the 
most feasible means of supplying a safe, palatable, 
nutritious milk for these areas. Some recombining 
operations have been established and we are working 
on proposals to establish several more. 


In attempting to obtain our rightful share of the 
world dairy export market, we have avoided entering 
traditional markets of friendly nations. The Western 
Hemisphere is historically and logically a United 
States market. We have, therefore, made surveys in 
the Caribbean and Central American areas and in 
parts of South America to determine the feasibility of 
supplementing their normal milk supplies, especially 
during the season of short supply, with recombined 
milk and the further utilization of United States dairy 
products on these markets. In some of these areas, 
milk production may drop as much as 40 to 50 percent 
during the dry season. This fluctuation in consumer 
supply is a great detriment in maintaining a consistent 
consumer level of consumption. The recombining of 
milk was demonstrated in plants in Latin America and 
shown to be a means of maintaining the normal con- 
sumption, and thereby obtaining a gradual overall in- 
crease in the consumption of milk and dariy products. 


In countries in these areas where the seasonal fluc- 
tuation in milk production is not great, the per-capita 
availability of milk based on United States standards 
is still low. Most of the existing markets in such coun- 
tries could beneficially supplement their normal sup- 
plies by the introduction of recombined milk. 


During visits to foreign countries, information is al- 
so obtgined with reference to the quality and retail 
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prices of domestically manufactured dairy products 
and the quality, packaging and prices of imported 
dairy products appearing in the retail stores. Latest 
information is obtained on the quantities of dairy im- 
ports and the countries of origin. 


We have noted in assisting in the development of 
increased export markets for U.S. dairy products that 
handicaps do exist. 


In many areas, due to the high retail prices and the 
low average income of the masses, the possible mar- 
ket for surplus United States dairy products, is for 
less than carlot quantities. This creates a problem be- 
cause we are competitive with world dairy prices only 
on the basis of Commodity Credit Corporation export 
prices for carlot shipments. This means the exporters 
must make special efforts and combine several small 
orders so they can purchase on a carlot basis from the 
government. However, the potential market for milk 
and dairy products in the Central and South American 
countries and the Far and Near Eastern countries is 
such that it is well worth every effort to supply the 
present demands even though they may be small. In 
that way United States products will be well estab- 
lished in these areas when the potential market fully 
materializes. 

A second handicap is the lack of U.S. export grades 
for dairy products. As previously stated, our major 
competitors on the world dairy market have export 
grades applied either by the government or voluntar- 
ily by the industry under rigid control. In addition, 
the products bear an emblem or insignia designating 
the country or origin. Company brands also appear 
on the exported products. It would be definitely ad- 
vantageous to have United States export grades and a 
symbol associating the product and grade with this 
country. Neither the grade nor the symbol would be 
detrimental to established brands. They would be 
beneficial not only to companies having etsablished 
brands but to the overall United States dairy industry. 
As an example of the necessity for such grades, im- 
porters of large quantities of United States butter from 
government stocks have difficulty with the non-uni- 
formity of color of this product. Unless lots of butter 
are sorted by color, a mottled butter results when the 
bulk butter is printed. Even if the lots are sorted by 
color, color variation of United States butter appearing 
on foreign markets hinders its acceptance. The major 
exporting countries export butter of uniform color, and 
color is a part of their export standards. f 

The United States is the only major butter producing 
country that does not have a 16 percent moisture stan- 
dard. With but one exception, all foreign made dry 
whole milk noted on export markets is a 28 percent fat 
product as compared to 26 percent for the United 


States product. Other examples could be given, but 
these point-up that export grades are necessary and 
would assure uniform quality. A national symbol 
would establish in the consumer’s mind that such qual- 
ity is from the United States. We offer our full cooper- 
ation to the industry, in developing United States ex- 
port standards and insignia. We will then work with 
other nations for uniform world-wide standards. 


It has been mentioned that we are attempting to 
remove trade barriers which affect United States ex- 
ports. The existence and form of trade barriers is an 
interesting story in itself but will be mentioned only 
briefly here. To prevent an acute dollar shortage, a 
number of countries find it impossible to continue to 
import our products much in excess of their exports 
to dollar areas. Such countries adopt import restric- 
tions, that is, they refuse to issue import licenses; im- 
pose high import duties, and make dollar exchange 
available only for certain imports by selection and re- 
striction. 


Other barriers to trade are a noticeable trend to- 
ward self-sufficiency on the part of nations, bilateral 
trading, state trading, inconvertibility of currencies, 
and the fact that some United States dairy export 
prices are higher than those of competing countries. 

What is being done to eliminate export roadblocks? 
Continuous studies and reviews are made of all im- 
port duties and restrictions on dairy products with a 
view of recommending changes where warranted. 

To alleviate the condition brought about by dollar 
shortages and the inconvertibility of currency, Con- 
gress enacted the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480). That 
Act provides a means whereby surplus agricultural 
commodities in excess of the usual marketings of such 
commodities may be sold through private trade chan- 
nels, and foreign currencies accepted in payment. 
These currencies are then expended abroad to the mu- 
tual advantage of the United States and the purchas- 
ing country. Purposes for which they are spent in- 
clude expansion of international trade, encouragement 
of economic development, purchase of strategic ma- 
terials and payment of United States obligations 
abroad. 

Currently, agreements have been concluded with 18 
foreign governments covering agricultural commodi- 
ties having an export market value of $361 million. Of 
this amount $6.6 million has been authorized for the 
purchase of dairy products, and $1,432,000 worth of 
these products have been delivered. 

We hear a great deal about this nation’s efforts to 
sell its surplus commodities abroad, and about concern 
in other countries that we are going to unload or dump 
our agricultural commodities at any price we can get 
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without any regard for the interest of our foreign 
friends and neighbors. This is simply not true. Some 
of our dairy export prices are higher than those of 
competing countries. 

As previously stated, we are competitive only with 
CCC-owned stocks sold for export in carlots. We are 
not entering into any cut-throat trading operation. We 
know if we did it would wreck markets, injure other 
countries, and ruin our chances for long-range market 
development. At the same time, we are not going to 
sit back and wait until all other countries have sold 
everything they have to sell before we try to sell our 
products. 

In duscussing prices for dairy products in export 
trade, we should keep in mind that other major dairy 
producing countries, in one way or another, have also 
prevented dairy products from following normal mar- 
ket channels and seeking prices based on supply and 
demand. There are consumer subsidy programs to 
maintain or encourage consumption of dairy products 
and subsidy programs and support programs to main- 
tain production. In some instances the price to the 
consumer is subsidized to encourage production. Some 
countries also subsidize the export of dairy products 
to the extent that the export price of butter and cheese 
is less than the domestic wholesale price. 

Details of subsidies are another interesting story 
but time does not permit its development. 


Some of the ways the Foreign Agricultural Service 
hopes to be of assistance to the dairy industry in de- 
veloping export markets have been mentioned. An- 
other medium which we hope to use is the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair. The Department of Commerce has 
been active in promoting industrial exhibits at these 
Fairs. Foreign Agricultural Service is cooperating 
with Commerce, and now agricultural products arc 
becoming a part of the exhibits. Our first experienc: 
in dairy product display at such fairs has been at th: 
Pakistan Trade Fair at Karachi where American-mad 
ghee is on exhibit. We hope to stimulate interest ir 
these Trade Fairs as they are held in important marke‘ 
cities throughout the world, and are encouraging par- 
ticipation in them by United States producers and ex. 
porters. : 


The members of our organization have as their pri- 
mary interest, quality control and quality improvement 
of milk. Through our efforts, this country has the best 
fluid milk supply in the world. We must do more on 
quality improvement of the milk going into manuv- 
factured dairy products. We must establish some 
means to assure that only products of uniform quality 
are placed on the export market. We desire your co- 
operation in reaching these goals so that the United 
States can establish its rightful place in the world 
dairy products’ market. 
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A PROCEDURE FOR EVALUATING THE EFFICIENCY OF BACTERICIDAL AGENTS 
Ceci. W. CHAMBERS 
Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center, Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Received for Publication February 9, 1956) 


An up to date revision of a germicide test which has been used 
t the U. S. Public Health Service, Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineer- 
g Center since 1942. This method combines flexibility with controi 
‘cluding methods for determining neutralizer efficiency and toxi- 
city. Test organisms are grown on agar, suspended in buffered 
ater, and filtered through sterile Whatman No. 2 paper. Sufficient 
‘st solution is available for related chemical tests. 10 refs. 


The test described here has evolved from a method 
‘riginally reported by Butterfield et al. (2) and has 
been extensively used in germicide research at the 
liobert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center. In con- 
tinued use it has been necessary to revise and elaborate 
the procedure as originally employed. This has been 
particularly true with regard to the sections pertaining 
to neutralizers and the preparation of cultures and 
iest suspensions. This method combines flexibility 
with a considerable degree of bacteriological control, 
and provides a test volume sufficiently large to per- 
mit withdrawal of a reasonable number of aliquots 
for chemical examination. The procedure is a revision 
of the information recently presented as Germicide 
Memorandum 1. (1) 


A. Preparation of Glassware 
1. Erlenmeyer Flasks (250-ml wide-mouth ) 
(a) Strong, fresh dichromate cleaning solu- 
tion prepared with concentrated H2SO,. Use 
finely powdered dichromate (to secure maxi- 
mum dichromate concentration ). The saturat- 
ed aqueous solutions generally specified in 
cleaning solution formulae are unsatisfactory 
for this purpose. 
(t) Fill and drain completely at least 3 
times with both tap and distilled water. 
(c) Fill with distilled water and autoclave 
(15 Ibs., 15 min.). 
(ad) Drain completely, cap with paper, and 
sterilize in hot air oven. For most tests, sterili- 
zation can be in the autoclave if desired. In 
tests with low concentrations of chlorine, au- 
toclaving imparts a chlorine demand. Proced- 
ures for preparing equipment for use in stud- 
ies dealing with low concentrations of chlo- 
rine have been published (2). 
2. Preparation Equipment — containers for col- 
lecting test water, including those in which the 
test concentration of the germicide is prepared 


Mr. C. W. Chambers was graduated from Ohio State 
University in 1932. Since then he has served as an instructor 
in bacteriology at Youngstown College; as Chemist for 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company; as Sanitary 
Bacteriologist, U.S. Public Health Service; Serologist, Ohio 
Department of Health; and as Research Bacteriologist, U. 
S. Public Health Service. During World War II he was 
in charge of a U.S. Public Health Service Trailer 
Laboratory. Since 1950 Mr. Chambers has been in charge 
of Germicidal Agents Studies, Water Supply and Water 
Pollution Control, Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center. 


as well as graduates or pipettes used in these 
measurements or in measuring the germicide- 
water mixture into the test flasks — Same treat- 
ment as A - 1 (a). 

3. Other Glassware — any good routine laboratory 
cleaning procedure. 

4. General — In the preparation of all glassware 
other less laborious methods may be used 
where controls have proven the absence of 
residual toxicity and/or interference with the 
activity of the germicide being: investigated. 


B. Preparation of Culture Suspension 


1. Use Escherichia coli ATCC-11229 or Micrococ- 
cus pyogenes var. aureus F. D. A.-209. Other 
species may be used for special purposes. 
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{a) Nutrient agar’ shall be used as the 
growth medium. 

(b) Transfer the cultures monthly to an agar 
slant and incubate 6 to 8 hours at 35°C. 
(c) Store at 5° — 10°C for not more than 1 
month and then transfer the test cultures 
directly to a fresh agar slant and incubate 6 
to 8 hours at 35°C as in Item B-1 (b). 

2. Preparation of Stored Culture for Routine Use. 
(a) Remove a stock culture from 5 — 10°C 
storage. 

(b) Make daily transfers for 3 successive 
days to nutrient agar slants incubating the 
transfers 20 to 24 hours at 35°C. 
(c) The third daily transfer (Item B-2 (b) 
may be used as a source of inoculum for 
culture to be used in the germicidal tests 
(Item B-5). 
(ad) The culture may then be used contin- 
uously, so long as daily agar slant transfers 
are made, subject to the following: 
(1) Do not continue to use a culture for 
more than 30 days without starting anew 
from a stored stock culture (Item B- 
1 (c). 
(2) If only 1 daily transfer has been 
missed, no special procedures are re- 
quired. Two daily transfers may be miss- 
ed if a transfer is incubated 6 — 8 hours 
at 35°C and then stored at 5 — 10°C, 
not to exceed 48 hours, otherwise repeat 
the four daily transfers as noted in Item 
B-2 (b). 

3. As an added safeguard, it is recommended that 
the resistance of the test cultures to phenol be 
determined at least every three months by the 
AOAC method. (5) It may also be desirable to 
conduct culture resistance tests using the ac- 
tive agent of a particular germicide. 

4. Inoculate into a 175-ml. Pyrex French square 
bottle (borosilicate glass) containing 20 ml. of 
nutrient agar which has been fortified by the 
addition of 1% percent (15 g. per liter) of extra 
agar and allowed to solidify with the bottle 


ml. of this suspension to each culture bottle 
which is tilted back and forth to distribute the 
suspension after which excess liquid is drained 
off. Incubation is for 18 to 24 hours at 35°C, 
agar side down. . 


. Culture is removed from the agar surface of 


5 culture bottles of the type described in Item 
B-5 above, using 4 ml. of phosphate buffered 
dilution water (8) to suspend the growth from 
each bottle. This is accomplished by gently 
shaking the suspending fluid back and forth 
over the agar surface. Suspension so prepared 
is transferred to a screw cap tube and violently 
agitated, following which it is filtered throug): 
a sterile No. 2 Whatman paper, the filtrate be- 
ing collected in a sterile screw cap tube. Re- 
moving culture by rubbing the agar surface 


_ with an inoculating needle or stirring rod is. 


to be avoided due to increasing the amount of 
agar suspended. The number of bottles of cul- 
ture used may be varied according to the vol- 
ume of suspension needed. With E. coli ATCC 
11229, suspension prepared in the manner de- 
scribed should contain approximately 10,000,- 
900,000 organisms per ml. When 1 ml. of this 
suspension is added to 99 ml. of test water the 
density of organisms in the germicide test mix- 
ture should be approximately 100,000,000 per 
ml. (4) Any lower suspension density desired 
may be obtained by dilution. 

During the filtration the surface of the filter 
should be periodically cleaned by gently rubb- 
ing with a sterile policeman or stirring rod. 
Contact with the tip of the filter should be 
avoided and reasonable caution must be exer- 
cised at all times to avoid rupturing the filter. 
However, these filters are sufficiently strong to 
withstand a considerable amount of such rubb- 
ing. This treatment should be initiated when- 
ever the liquid in the funnel stem is obviously 
beginning to clear. 


. During an experiment the tube containing the 


filtered suspension is stored in a beaker con- 
taining cracked ice. 


| resting in a horizontal position. C. Neutralizer 
5. Culture bottles are inoculated by washing the 
growth from an agar slant into a 99-ml. phos- An effective non-toxic neutralizer for instantly stop- 


phate buffer dilution blank, (8) and adding 2 _ Ping the bactericidal action shall be used and neutral- 
izing effectiveness and toxicity shall be determined as 
follows: 
1Containing per liter: 15 g. agar, 3 g. beef extract, 5 g. 1. Toxicity: 
peptone (Bacto or equivalent — special grades not to be used). Usin : ared i 
g suspension prep in Item B-6, make 
Other, non-specified, media may be used if it has been deter- a dilution using phosphate buffered water (8) 


mined that nutrient agar is not a satisfactory medium when 4 
test organisms other than E. coli or M. pyogenes var. aureus which contains from 750 to 1250 organisms per 


are used. ml. , 
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Add 1 ml. of this dilution to 9 ml. of neutralizer E. Test Water . 
in a screw cap test tube. Mix quickly and im- 
mediately plant and immediately pour with 
agar a set of 3 plates, each containing a 1-ml. 
portion from this neutralizer tube. Plant a sec- 
ond such set of plates from this tube at a time 
equal to the maximum interval between neu- 
tralization and plating in a germicide test. The 
temperature of the material in the neutralizer 
tubes should not be less than 25°C during these 
tests. Any significant reduction in count bet- ' 
ween the first and second planting indicates 
that the neutralizer is toxic to the test organ- 
isms. This test should be repeated a sufficient 
number of times to leave no doubt as to the 
absence of toxicity and should also be repeat- 
ed whenever a new lot of test tube caps or cap 
liners is put into service. 


Selection of a test water is governed by the parti- 
cular application for which the germicide is being in- 
vestigated. Accordingly, the water may be either na- 
tural, tap, or synthetic, including organic additives, 
if desired. When tap waters are used, the following 
precautions should be taken: 

Test tap waters for chlorine and, if present, dech- 
lorinate by the following procedure: Add, in small 
increments, 0.2 percent sodium sulfite (freshly pre- 
pared in water which is boiled, cooled and immediate- 
ly used to prepare the solution ) determining the chlor- 
ine concentration, using the orthotolodine test after 
each addition of sodium sulfite. When a point is reach- 
ed where only a trace (less than 0.01 ppm) of chlorine 
remains, add enough sodium sulfite to leave a slight 
excess after all of the chlorine is destroyed. Determine 
by test that no chlorine remains. If the water is then 
2. Neutralizer Effectiveness: shaken vigorously and allowed to stand for a few 

Prey:are a dilution of the bactericide (at least hours, the excess sodium sulfite will be oxidized. De- 

as strong as the test concentration) in distilled chlorination may also be accomplished by means of 

water. Add 1 ml. of the bactericide to a tube — sunlight or ultraviolet lamp. 

containing 9 ml. of neutralizer, followed in An alternate dechlorination method can frequently 

not more than 15 seconds by 1 ml. of the dilu- be used. In this method a measured amount of sodium 

tion of test organisms previously described in sulfite solution, more than adequate to neutralize 

Item C-1. Mix quickly and plant as in Item C-1. the chlorine in the volume of water to which it is 

Any significant reduction in count between the added, is introduced into a measured volume of 

first and second planting indicates inadequate water. Elimination of chlorine is verified by test. The 

neutralization of the bactericide. applicability of this method is determined by estab- 

3. Neutralizer blanks are prepared by dispensing lishing, by means of a sufficient number of control 
neutralizer solution in 16 x 125 mm. screw ‘ests, that the amount of sodium sulfite added does 
cap test tubes, 9 ml. per tube. The method 0 in any way affect the action of the germicide be- 
of sterilization is not stipulated due to the '™% tested. 
fact that the stability of the particular neutral- In critical work involving the germicidal effect of 
izer used may have a marked bearing on the ow concentrations of halogens, a chlorine-free chlor- 

: method of sterilization necessary. ine-demand-free water should be used. (3) 

i 4. Tween 80 Asolectin (lecithin) (6,10) is a Where tap water is treated by processes other than 
satisfactory neutralizer for testing quarternary Chlorination, residual germicide must be eliminated 
ammonium compounds. However, the required by an appropriate method. 
concentration of neutralizer varies with differ- References to some synthetic test waters are in- 
ent test organisms and neutralizing effective- cluded. (7,9) 
ness sould be determined when test organisms F. Perf ce of Test 
other than E. coli and M. pyogenes var. aureus ; 


are used. Sodium thiosulfate is a satisfactory 1. Measure 99 ml. of test water, containing bac- 
neutralizer for hypochlorite type compounds -tericide at the concentration to be tested, into 
and should be used at a concentration which ._ .. Chemically clean, sterile, 250-ml. wide mouth 
provides an excess of neutralizing capacity. Erlenmeyer flasks and place in constant tem- 
Tween 80 Asolectin and sodium thiosulfate perature bath until temperature becomes sta- 
neutralizers may be sterilized at 121°C for bilized at 25°C., or whatever temperature is 
15 minutes. . . appropriate for the application considered. Pre- 
, _ pare duplicate or triplicate flasks for each ger- 
| D. Ager, for.F hating micide to be tested. Also, prepare a similar 
; Tryptone glucose extract agar or other agar medium flask, using distilled water, for each germicide 


of proven productivity for the test organism used. tested and an “initial numbers” control con- 
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taining 99 ml. of test water to which no ger- 
micide has been added. If more material is 
needed for related chemical tests, the volume 
may be increased by using larger flasks and 
maintaining a ratio of 1 ml. of test suspension 
for each 99 ml. of test water. 


. Add 1 ml. of culture suspension to each test 


flask as follows: whirl flask, stopping just be- 
fore suspension is added, creating sufficient 
residual motion of liquid to prevent pooling of 
suspension at point of contact with test water. 
Add suspension midway between the center 
and edge of the liquid surface with tip of pip- 
ette slightly immersed in test solution. Avoid 
touching pipette to neck or side of test flasl: 
during addition of suspension. Transfer 1 ml. 
portions to neutralizer blanks at exactly 15 and 
30 seconds, 1, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 30 minutes or 
whatever time interval may be appropriate 
for the application anticipated, and mix well 


. immediately after transfer. In the case of the 


“numbers control”, plants need only be made 
immediately after adding culture and again af- 
ter an interval equal to the longest time used 
in an actual test with germicide, e.g., if the 
maximum exposure in a germicide test flask 
is 20 minutes then the “numbers control” would 
be planted initially and again after 20 minutes. 
In the “numbers control” there should be no 
significant change in count between the initial 
and final planting. 

In the performance of the test when short 
time intervals are used, it has been found ad- 
vantageous to use milk pipettes for adding the 
culture and withdrawing samples (due to their 
fast drainage rate. ) 


. Plate from neutralizer tube to agar. Where 


1/10 ml. portions are planted a 1 ml. pipette 
graduated at 1/10 ml. intervals is suggested. 
For necessary dilutions to give countable 
plates use phosphate buffer dilution water pre- 
pared according to Standard Methods. (8) 


. Incubate plates at 35°C for 48 hours before 


courting. In initial tests with a given germicide, 
if plates counted at 24 hours show no increase 
in count after reincubation for an additional 
24 hours incubation time may be shortened to 
24 hours in subsequent work with that germi- 
cide. 


. Sterility Controls: (To be included in each 
experiment) All sterility controls are poured 
agar plate determinations. 
(a) Neutralizer — plant 1 ml. from a pre- 
viously unopened tube of neutralizer. 


(b) Each type of test water used — 1 ml. 
quantity in a plate. Certain raw or other un- 
sterilized natural or tap waters may not be 
entirely sterile. Therefore, sterility must be 
determined insofar as presence of the test 
organism is concerned. In practice, the prob- 
lem of small numbers of extraneous con- 
taminants generally resolves itself because 
these organisms are usually killed by contact 
with the germicide prior to adding the test 
organisms. 

(c) Sterile distilled water used for germicide 
testing — 1 ml. in 1 plate. 

(d) Control on each bottle of agar. 

(e) Culture survival control — Immediately 
after last test flask as been dosed, add 1 ml. 
of “culture suspension” (Item F-2) to 99 ml. 
of dilution water and plant dilutions to de- 
termine whether original bacterial concentra- 
tion of suspension has remained constant 
throughout the elapsed time of the entire 
experiment. 

6. Atter counting plates confirm that surviving 
organisms were E. coli by transfer to brilliant 
green bile broth fermentation tubes. (8) Us- 
ually, it is only necessary to pick from repre- 
sentative colonies, if many survivors are pres- 
ent. However, where only a few colonies sur- 
vive. there is more justification for confirming 
all colonies. The same procedure should be 
used with other test organisms using a satis- 
factory confirmatory procedure or medium. 
Confirmation by staining is suggested when M. 
pyogenes var. aureus is the test organism. In 
all .nstances sufficient colonies should be con- 
firmed to leave no question that survivors were 
actually the test organism rather than a con- 
taminant. 

7. Determine pH initially on each type of test 
water used and on each individual test flask 
immediately after the last portion is removed 
for a bacteriological determination. 
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3-A SANITARY STANDARDS FOR 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


JouN MARSHALL 


Technical Committee, 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, Inc. 


Many have asked the question, “What are 3-A Sani- 
tary Standards for dairy equipment?” We might say 
that a 3-A Sanitary Standard sets forth the criteria for 
(a) the material used in the construction of a piece 
of dairy equipment, (b) the fabrication and design of 
such matezial, and (c) its construction including the 
finish of the material, etc., which are considered to be 
essential from a sanitary standpoint in the use and 
maintenance of such equipment and its sanitary per- 
formance. 

Such a standard is developed through the joint col- 
laboration of (1) manufacturers of such equipment 
with (2) users of such equipment, and (3) the Inter- 
national Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians’ 
Committee on Sanitary Procedure and (4) representa- 
tives of the Milk and Food Program of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

A second question which might well come to mind 
is, “To what items of dairy equipment do 3-A Sanitary 
Standards apply today?” The following is a list of the 
18 standards that have been approved and have been 
published as of this date: 

Fittings used on Milk Products Equipment 

Thermometer Fittings and Connections 

Storage Tanks 

Milk Pumps 

Weigh Cans and Receiving Tanks 

Homogenizers 

Automotive Transportation Tanks 

Electric Motors and Motor Attachments 

Can-Type Milk Strainers 

Filters Using Disposable Filter Media 

Determining Holding Time of High-Temperature 
Short-Time Pasteurizers 

Plate Type Heat Exchangers 

Internal Tubular Heat Exchangers 

Installation and Cleaning of Cleaned-In-Place Pipelines 

Holding and/or Cooling Tanks 

Automotive Milk Transportation Tanks for Bulk 
Delivery and/or Farm Pick-up Service 

Inlet and Outlet Leak Protector Plug Valves for Batch 
Pasteurizers 

Manually Operated Bulk Milk and Milk Products 
Dispensers, Multi-Service Milk Containers, and 
Dispensing Mechanisms 

When was the program organized and what is the 


Presented at the annual meeting of the FLonma AssociaTION 
or Mix & Foop Sanrrarians, Gainesville, Florida, March 22, 
1956. 


membership, say, of the 3-A Sanitary Standards Com- 
mittees? The International Association of Dairy and 
Milk Inspectors in the late 1920's established a com- 
mittee on Dairy and Milk Plant Equipment. Accord- 
ing to C. A. Abele, Chairman today of the Committee 
on Sanitary Procedure of the International Association 
of Milk and Food Sanitarians, the earlier committee’s 
1933 report asserted that much dairy equipment failed 
at that time to meet health and sanitary standards. The 
report continued “that much could be gained if some 
organized group of control officials, preferably a com- 
mittee of this organization, could confer with manu- 
facturers, and gradually develop standards which 
would generally be accepted.” This statement of some 
23 years ago urged an extension of effort, however, 
that was already under way. The then International 
Association of Milk Dealers (now the Milk Industry 
Foundation) and the then Dairy and Ice Cream Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association (now the Dairy In- 
dustries Supply Association ) had already, in the 1920's, 
worked with numbers of city, state and Federal en- 
forcement people in developing understandings that 
became forerunners of our present 3-A Sanitary Stand- 
ards for Dairy Equipment. 


It was suggested at some time in the 1930's that the 
standards that were being developed at that period by 
the three organizations named in the brief history 
given above should be known as 3-A Sanitary Stand- 
ards because of their three-party nature. This title has 
been retained over the years although it now indicates 
three different groups, namely: (1) the International 
Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians, (2) the U.S. 
Public Health Service, and (3) The Dairy Industry 
Committee. The first two groups are well known to all 
sanitarians. The Dairy Industry Committee is an asso- 
ciation of eight trade associations, representing the 
dairy processors of the country. It has a Sanitary 
Standards Sub-Committee which works with respec- 
tive committees of the two other groups in today’s 
formulation of standards. The eight associations which 
make up the Dairy Industry Committee are: 


American Butter Institute 

American Dry Milk Institute 

Dairy Industries Supply Association (DISA) 
Evaporated Milk Association 

International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
Milk Industry Foundation 
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National Cheese Institute 
National Creameries Association 


DISA, representing equipment and supplies manu- 
facturers, is listed among these industry associations; 
all of the rest are dairy processor associations in the 
Dairy Industry Committee. DISA, however, in certain 
practical procedures in the formulation of a sanitary 
standard, itself becomes one sole side of a three-sided 
arrangement, the other two sides being, respectively, 
the user spokesmen as a seven-part group within the 
Dairy Industry Committee and the sanitarian-public 
health spokesmen as a two-part group. So, although 
names of organizations change, and additional organi- 
zations, in new alignments, take part, the standards 
work is still the product, as it was in the beginning, of 
the collaboration of equipment maker, equipment user 
and enforcement officers. 


The first rough equivalent of a 3-A Sanitary Stand- 
ard—although it was not referred to then by that name 
—was developed in 1929 and applied to sanitary fit- 
tings used in milk plants. It appeared in the form of 
dimensional drawings and there was no reference to 
the type or composition or finish of the metal of the 
fittings. The standards work slowly broadened 
throughout the 1930's. Then, after the end of World 
War II, the sanitarians and the users and the manu- 
facturers of equipment began to formulate and pub- 
lish the standards in the particular manner which now 
is followed. The eighteen standards that are now avail- 
able have been mentioned above. 


The next question that might come to mind is, “How 
and by whom, then, is a 3-A Sanitary Standard devel- 
oped today?” The procedure by which a 3-A Sanitary 
Standard is developed is briefly as follows: (1) A re- 
quest that a standard be developed for a certain type 
of equipment is presented by a sanitarian, or a U.S. 
Public Health Service representative, or representa- 
tives of the users, or by an equipment company or 
equipment man to the Executive Committee of the 3-A 
Sanitary Standards Committees. This Executive Com- 
mittee considers the request, in terms of the need for 
such a standard or the timeliness of action to meet the 
need. If it approves the request, it asks DISA to name 
a task committee, membership on which is open to 
a representative of each DISA company of record 
manufacturing the type of equipment in question. All 
other manufacturers of record, also, are urged by DISA 
to participate in the discussions.of that task commit- 
tee, and their views are accorded full weight. The task 
committee meets, names a Chairman and proceeds to 
develop a tentative standard for the equipment. 


Usually after several meetings and usually, too, after 
unanimous agreement as to the content, the tentative 


standard is submitted by the DISA Task Committee 
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to the Sanitary Standards Sub-Committee of the DIC, 
that is, to the representatives of the users. Following 
a study by this DIC Sub-Committee, the DISA Task 
Committee reviews the users’ comments. The Task 
Committee, having had the benefit of an expression of 
the users’ views, revises the tentative standard which 
again then is submitted to the Sanitary Standards Sub- 
Committee of the DIC. 


When a tentative standard, perhaps revised by the 
DISA Task Committee several times, is fully approved 
by the DIC Sanitary Standards Sub-Committee, it goes 
forward to the Committee on Sanitary Procedure of 
the International Association of Milk and Food Sani- 
tarians and the Milk and Food Program staff of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, for study from that vital 
side of the co-operative triangle. After a minimum of 
six weeks has been allowed for such study, the tenta- 
tive standard is then considered at a semi-annual 
joint meeting of the DIC Sanitary Standards Sub- 
Committee, of the Committee on Sanitary Procedure 
of the International Association of Milk and Food 
Sanitarians and of the representatives of the Milk and 
Food Program of the U.S. Public Health Service. 
DISA, too, is represented at this joint session. 


Usually, afterward, the DISA Task Committee again 
revises the tentative standards, because of new sug- 
gestions and attitudes seties to light by the all-par- 
ties discussion. 


Perhaps the various stages in the development of a 
standard are repeated, in the same sequence, several 
times more. before a tentative standard wins the 


_approval of all the parties. When it has won ap- 


proval it is signed by the Chairman of the Committee 
on Sanitary Procedure of the International Association 
of Milk and Food Sanitarians, by the Chief of the Milk 
and Food Program of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
by the Chairman of the Sanitary Standards Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Dairy Industry Committee and by the 
Chairman of the DISA Technical Committee. Then it 
is published in the next issue of the Journal of Milk 
and Food Technology as a completed 3-A Sanitary 
Standard. 


_ Those makers of equipment who desire from the 
first to abide by the standard are, as a practical manu- 
facturing matter, allowed one year from the date of 
the signing of the standard to bring their equipment 
into conformity with the standard’s provisions. But 


‘there is no compulsion upon anyone, whether equip- 


ment company, user company, or enforcement officer, 
to accept a 3-A Sanitary Standard. 

Reprints of the standard, as soon as it has been pub- 
lished, become available, on request, to all members 
of dairy trade associations, to al] enforcement officers, 
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and of course, to other persons having a legitimate in- 
terest. 
Certain points should be re-emphasized. One is that 
3-A Sanitary Standards are developed out of the rich- 
est and most practical experiences of the enforcement 
people, the dairy processors and the equipment manu- 
facturers—out of the knowledge and practicdlity and 
integrity and mutual respect of all the three important 
interests. No one “puts across” a sanitary standard. 
When a standard is signed, it has already traveled the 
straight and narrow, the super critical road of all 
parties’ examination. 
~The other point is that this very process of three- 
sided standards formulation becomes a democratic 
process. An equipment manufacturer doesn’t have to 
belong to any trade association to suggest the need for 
a standard or to sit with a Task Committee in develop- 
ing successive tentative drafts. Any dairy processor 
can make himself heard as a standard is developed. 
Any enforcement officer can find one or more ready 
channels through which to be heard. 


And—again—no one is compelled to adopt or abide 
by a standard. Plain and simple and wholesome self- 
interest, and professional devotion to the public wel- 
fare are the real advocates of a sanitarian’s or a proces- 
sor’s or an equipment manufacturer's acceptance of 
a 3-A Sanitary Standard. 


Someone might well raise the question, “But why 
have 3-A Sanitary Standards for Dairy Equipment?” 
or “Is there a need for them?” 

Many do not realize that there is a standard for 
virtually everything we purchase—although one may 
not be conscious of it when he or she makes a pur- 
chase. There are standard grades of milk and dairy 
products, for example. There are standard grades of 
paper, packages, foods, feeds, fertilizers, pharmaceuti- 
cals and cosmetics, building materials, the material 
from which dairy equipment is fabricated, including 
18-8 stainless steel, and of hundreds of other products. 
Sanitary standards for dairy equipment protect every- 
one who consumes milk in any form. 

We have in the U.S. many hundreds of local milk 
ordinances. In each one there are prescribed certain 
enforceable criteria regarding the sanitation of equip- 
ment in the milk plants. It has been the practice of 
many sanitarians to apply highly individualistic sani- 
tation standards to the equipment in the plants they 
supervise. At one time, because of this there were 
many differences among locally enforced standards, 
many of which really approached the nature of actual 


specifications for equipment construction. Under such . 
circumstances many misunderstandings and disagree- . 


ments among sanitarians, manufacturers, and users de- 
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veloped, with the user usually in the middle. Much of 
this misunderstanding and disagreement was due to a 
lack of common language which could be used by the 
three groups to indicate exactly what was wanted or 
needed for adequate public health protection or for 
workmanlike and practical equipment building. So 
this resulted in many pieces of equipment having to 
be custom made, not for basic technologic or economic 
causes but because of not always justifiable require- 
ments peculiar to one or a few health jurisdictions. 
Many times it was necessary for the manufacturer to 
send mechanics into the field to make structural 
changes in equipment after it had been delivered to a 
user, although identical equipment was everywhere 
else approved without change. All of these things re- 
sulted in substantial increases in costs—costs to the 
user; costs to the manufacturer; overall enforcement 
costs due to constant “confusion in the craft”; costs, 
all of which accumulating, raised the cost to the con- 
sumer of milk and dairy products. 


Sanitarians have been heard to say that some of their 
number are inclined to become, over the years, some- 
what eccentric and possibly at times arbitrary as a re- 
sult of some one particular problem they have had 
which caused them considerable trouble. Sometimes 
sanitarians take almost opposite positions on certain 
rather simple matters—which naturally would lead one 
to ask, “What is the correct health and sanitary view?” 
This would seem to indicate a general need for the de- 
velopment of rather universally acceptable sanitary 
standards for dairy equipment. 


We in the industry do not consider the terms of the 
printed standards a full measurement of the accom- 
plishments of the 3-A Sanitary Standards movement. 
We ask, “What are the effects of the standards, now 
that they exist and that their number is increasing?” 
This is how Dr. E. H. Parfitt, Chairman of our 3-A 
Sanitary Standards Committees and an equipment 
users’ spokesman answered that question before the 
annual meeting of the Association of Food Industry 
Sanitarians in San Jose, California, in November of 
1952: 

“For the industry: increased usable life of dairy equip- 
ment. Interchangeability of equipment within the in- 
dustry. Creation of a nationally accepted standard. 
Reduction in operating costs. Standard for self inspec- 
tion.” 

“For the Fabricator: Knowledge of acceptable design. 
Knowledge of acceptable materials. Application of ac- 
ceptable sanitary design principles to other equipment 
for which 3-A Standards have not been developed. Re- 
duction in dies, tools, pattens, etc. Stimulation of in- 
ventive design and construction.” 

“For the Sanitarian: Minimizes confusion as to what 
constitutes sanitary design and construction. Estab- 
lishes a base from which to work in considering what 
constitutes sanitary design and construction for other 
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Increased 


food handling equipment in 
prestige as a result of call abarative work with in- 


dustry.” 


general. 


Another question might be, “Are 3-A Sanitary Stand- 
ards, which have been approved by all parties, kept 
up-to-date?” It is the practice of the DISA Task Com- 
mittees to review each standard at least once every 
two years. Each standard that may be developed can, 
of course, be amended and several have been amend- 
ed; namely, those for fittings, thermometers, milk 
pumps and automotive transportation tanks; and sev- 
eral other standards are now in the process of being 
amended. For example, it is expected that amendments 
to the storage tank standard which have been drafted 
over the last several months and which were approved 
at the last meeting of the joint committees held in 
Evanston, Illinois, last Fall, will be signed and ap- 
proved very shortly. Also amendments to the stand- 
ards on farm milk tanks are to be considered at the 
next semi-annual joint meeting of the Committees 
which will be held in the Washington area April 23rd 
to 26th. 


All amendments are developed by exactly the same 
procedures as are the original standards—by the care- 


ful, slow and democratic procedures previously dis- 

“How may a 3-A Sanitary Standard for an item of 
dairy equipment assist the state or local sanitarian in 
his daily work?” A 3-A Sanitary Standard for a piece 
of dairy equipment gives a sound and firm base on 
which a sanitarian can act in approving equipment in 
a processing plant that comes under his jurisdiction. 
If a 3-A Sanitary Standard has been developed for a 
type of equipment and a particular piece of equipment 
of that type which is being inspected meets that Stand- 
ard, then one is .assured that the experience and 
knowledge of the many members of the Committee on 
Sanitary Procedure of the International Association of 
Milk and Food Sanitarians are supporting the approval 
of the equipment. The sanitarian will know that he is 
in line with an industry-wide voluntary movement that 
rests upon a blending of industrial science and public 
health science and is capable of bringing orderliness 
and a justifiable degree of economy into operations 
that affect the health and well-being of every citizen 
and every enterprise that he serves. The sanitarian 
will know that he is an active participant in one of the 
soundest and most beneficial activities under way in 
the food-safety world today. 
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ECONOMICAL SEMI-MECHANICAL STIRRER 
AND TAPPER FOR THE CRYOSCOPE 


W. L. GREEN 


_ Bureau of Laboratories 
‘ Indiana State Board of Health 
Indi 


(Received for publication January 10, 1956) 


ate 


Construction of an economical semi-automatic sample stirrer and 
thermometer tapper for the cryoscope is described in detail. These 
accessories save time and permit closer duplication of results on 
freezing point of milk. 


In 1953 Shipe (2) described equipment for auto- 
matically stirring the sample and tapping the thermo- 
meter in cryoscope determinations. He felt that me- 
chanical methods would insure more uniformity and 
be more convenient than manual manipulations. Indi- 
vidual variations in interpretation of directions and in 
performance of determinations were minimized. More 
uniformity of temperature control and a time saving 
per determination were also accomplished. 

Robertson (1) suggested two modifications of 
Shipe’s mechanical stirrer and tapper. Previously 
recommended equipment involves considerable ex- 
pense, therefore, an effort was made to simplify the 
device and reduce the cost without materially affect- 
ing accuracy. 

Several years ago a mechanical stirring device was 
developed at the Indiana State Board of Health Dai:y 
Products Section laboratory in Indianapolis, Indiana 
utilizing an automobile vacuum-type windshield wiper 
motor for power and stroke. The rotating wiper arm, 
considerably shortened, was connected with a piece 
of fish line through a single wheel pulley to the top 
of the stirrer. Recently this relatively simple device 
was modified to include an automatic thermometer 
tapper. 

Figure 1 shows a front view of the apparatus. Fig- 
ure 2 shows a side view. A vacuum-type windshield 
wiper motor was securely fastened to the center of 
the wooden back of an Eimer & Amend cryoscope with 
L-shaped pieces of metal. A 3/8 in. diameter hole was 
bored in the wooden back, for admitting the motor 
rocker arm shaft through to the front side. The center 
of this hole was located 12 3/8 in. above the top shelf 
holding the Dewar flask. A 3/32 in. diameter hole was 
bored near the end of the rocker arm at right angles to 
the shaft. In the end of the shaft, parallel to the axis, 
a hole was drilled and threaded to admit an Allen 
head screw 1/4 in, long and 3/32 in, in diameter. A 


Mr. W. L. Green received the A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in 1936. He has served as medical techno- 
logist with the Detroit Department of Health; as chemist 
for the Detroit Water Board sewage treatment plant; and as 
milk sanitarian and milk laboratory supervisor for the Law- 
rence-Douglas County Health Department, Lawrence, 
Kansas. At present he is acting chief of the Dairy Pro- 
ducts Section, Bureau of Laboratories, Indiana State Board 
of Health. 


piece of welding rod 3/32 in. in diameter and approxi- 
mately 5 1/2 in. long was inserted through the shaft 
and secured with the Allen head screw. The welding 
rod was bent at a 110° angle from the horizontal, 
33/8 in. from one end. A loop (A) was made in the 
short end for attaching the nylon fish line. Two Marr 
electrical connectors were placed on the straight end 
of the welding. rod to provide adjustment of the 
stroke. ‘ 

A 3/16 in. diameter hole was bored in the wooden 
backboard for the support rod about 3/4 in. to the 
left and 21/4 in. above the rocker arm shaft. The 
pully and erm extend forward 3 1/2 in. from the front 
of the wooden backboard and have a wheel 1/2 in. in 
diameter at the end. A piece of fish line is tied to the 
loop on the 3/32 in, welding rod arm, passes over the 
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Figure 1. Front view, illustrating stirrer connected to cryo- 
scope. 
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Figure 2. Side view, illustrating stirrer connected to cryo- 
scope. 
pully, and down to the top of the stirring rod. A snap 
from a watch chain is tied to the lower end of the fish 
line. An L-shaped metal piece, with a hole bored near 
each end, was secured on the top of the stirring rod 
with a small nut. The snap is fastened into the other 
hole. The fish line is adjusted to allow a 1 to 11/2 
in. stroke. 

The tapper consists of two lengths of 1/8 in. weld- 
ing rod. The lower rod is approximately 6 1/2 in. 
long. The lower end of the rod has a loop (B) and 
an offset. Two more Marr electrical connectors are 
used on its upper end for adjusting the length of the 
tapping stroke. A piece of welding rod 1/8 in. in 
diameter and approximately 11 in. long was used for 
the tapping arm. A No. 0 rubber stopper was placed 
at one end and a loop (C) at the other end. The rod 
is held securely to the wooden back by a piece of 
metal fashioned in the shape of a hinge (D). 


Figure 3. Front view, illustrating tapper connected to cryo- 
scope. Shown by (F). 


Figure 4. Side view, illustrating tapper connected to cryo- 
scope. Shown by (F). 
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The stirrer is operated separately from the tapper. 
The stirrer is connected and vacuum turned on. Speed 
of stroke can be controlled at the vacuum valve, the 
wiper motor, or both. 


Stirring proceeds until the sample is supercooled, 
at which point it is seeded to start the freezing action. 
The mercury immediately starts to rise rapidly and 
stirring is continued until the rising column slows per- 
ceptibly as it approaches its highest limit (i.e. when 
the thermometer reads about 0.07°C. below the ex- 
pected freezing point). 

The mechanical stirrer is then disconnected, the 
stirrer slowly and carefully manipulated two or three 
times. by hand, after which the tapper is connected. 
Vacuum is again turned on. Tapping is continued un- 
til the mercury column remains stable (3) for at Jeast 
one minute. A reading of the freezing point is then 
made, being careful to avoid parallax. ie 

Maximum stroke of the tapper is one inch. 


STIRRER AND TAPPER 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSION 
The average of the differences observed in freezing 
point determinations on 18 raw milk samples was 
0.0026°C. The minimum difference was 0.000°C. and 
the maximum was 0.007°C. 
This stirrer and tapper is economical to construct, 
saves time, and permits closer duplication of results. 
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breaks.” 

Dr. R. J. Hetvic, Panel Chairman 

“The Development of a Suggested Pro- 
cedure for the Investigation of Food- 
borne Disease Outbreaks.” 

Dr. R. J. Hetvic, Assistant Chief 

Milk and Food Program 

Division of Sanitary Engineering Services 
United States Public Health Service 
Washington, D.C. 

2:35 P.M —“Field Application of the Suggested Pro- 
cedure for The Investigation of Food- 
borne Disease Outbreaks.” 
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11:35 A.M —“Sanitation Problems in the Manufacture 

of Cottage Cheese.” 

Proressor J. C. Boyp, Department of 
Dairy Husbandry 

University of Idaho 

Moscow, Idaho 


11:00 A.M 


LUNCHEON ADJOURNMENT 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON — SEPTEMBER 7, 1956 


Haroip S. Apams, President IAMFS, Presiding 

1:45 P.M —Movie 

2:00 P.M.—Door Prize Drawing 

2:15 P.M —Business Meeting 
Report of Executive Secretary Mr. H. L. 
Tuomasson, Shelbyville, Indiana 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer Dr. H. H. 
WrxowskE, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 
Committee Reports: 
Report of Resolution Committce 
Mr. Joun D. Fautxner, Chairman 
Election of Officers 
Installation: of Officers - 


, : 
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AFFILIATES OF 
International Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians 


AMERICAN INDIAN SANITARIANS 
ASSOCIATION 

Pres., Joseph Medina ....Bernallilo, N. M. 
Ist. Vice-Pres., Thomas J. Stevens 
Packer, Arizona 
2nd. Vice-Pres., John Adams 
Sec.-Treas., Frank C. Estes 

Sisseton, South Dakota 
Auditor: Verlyn Owen 

Rosebud, South Dakota 


Montana 


Pres. Elect, George R. Griffin...... Denies 
Sec.-Treas., Henry Ware, 2237 N. 14th 
Place, Phoenix. 
Executive Board 
Glen C. Lester 
John W. Beakley 
AssociaATep 
Pres., Harry Cohen .................... oe 
Pres. "Elect. Paul N. Hanger, Springfi 
lst. Vice Pres. ., Stephen J. Conway 


2nd. Vice Pres., Robert W. Coe 
Rock 


Sec.-Treas., P. Edward Riley, Illinois 
lept.” of Public Health, “1800 Ww. 


Evanston 

Executive Board Members 
Evanston 
Harold B. Richie ................ Chicago 


Mrs. Cunningham .... 
Howard McGuire ........ Champaign 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 
AND Mix SANITARIANS 
Pres., Saul Gavurin, City of L. A. 
Ist-Vice- Pres., E. R. Veinkner, State 
Agriculture 
2nd-Vice-Pres.. W. Wedell, Riverside 


County 
Sec. -Treas., Elmo Moen, County of L. A. 
Auditors 

Shed Pfaff, Orange County 

T. Therp, Santa Clara County 
Regional Officers: 
U. Hart, Yolo County 

H. Sartori, State Department of 

Agriculture 

ConNECTICUT ASSOCIATION OF 

Damy & Foop SANITARIANS 
Pres., G. Emerson Sartain ........ Hartford 
Vice-Pres., Eaton E. Smith .... 


Sec., K. Clifford Goslee, 


Datry SANITARIANS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE De.-Mar-VA PENINSUAL 


Pres., William Baumgart ........ Dever, Del. 
Vice-Pres., Stephen soy 


Treas., R. J. Weaver................ Oxford, 


AND Foop SANITARIANS 


Directors: 
W. A. Krienke ................Gainesville 
Orlando 


Section Chairman: Mary F. 
Schmoker, Borden’s Dairy, Orlando 


Gerorcia CHAPTER OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MILK 
AND Foop SANITARIANS, INC. 


Pres. Garnett DeHart, ................ Macon 
Vice-Pres. Raymond Summerlin................ 

Swainsboro 
Sec. per J. J. Sheuring ........... .Athens 


N. W. Region... Atlanta 
Central Region....0. B. Davis 
LaGrange 
S. W. Region....R. O. Duitman, 
Albany 
S. E. Region....C. C. Russell, 
Waycross 
IpaHo SANITARIANS ASSOCIATION 
Pres., C. J. Hammond Bo 
lst Vice-Pres., Orlando Dalke ........ Boise 
Sec.-Treas., C. E. Cotton, Idaho Dept., 
Public Health, Box 640, Boise 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF 
AND Foop SANITARIANS 


Pres., William Geller ............ Ft. Wayne 
Pres. “Elect, Edmund H. Stoy, 
New Albany 


lst Vice-Pres., David E. Hartl 
2nd Vice-Pres., William 


Sec., Karl K. 


G. D. Elliot Muncie 
James T. Johnson ................ Muncie 


Pres., Burt Haglan ............ Cedar Rapids 
Vice-Pres., L 


Sec. 


Pres., Kenneth Tichnor ............ Topeka 

Vice-Pres., Dean Duke ............ Marion 

Sec.-Treas., -_ L. Kelley, Kansas State 
Board of Health, Topeka 


Vice-Pres., Frank K. Ball ............ 
Sec.-Treas., H. Osborn, 1051 
Main St., 
-Louisville 


T. R. Freeman ............... -Lexington 
Louisville 
L. E. Mayhugh ................ Louisville 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SANITARIANS 


Pres., Dale Brooks 
Ist. Vice-Pres., Dr. Clyde K. Sa 


2nd. Vice-Pres., Orville 
Rockford 


Sec.-Treas., Robert Lyons, Lansing-Ing- 
ham County Health Dept., City Hall 
Lansing. 


Room 207, 
Directors: 


Kenneth Kerr ............ Grand Rapids 
Harold Skeoch Coral 
MINNESOTA SANITARIANS 
ASSOCIATION 
Pres., E. C. Omvundson ........ Albert Lea 
Vice-Pres., J. J. Jezeski ............ St. Paul 


Sec.-Treas., G. H. Steele, Minnesota 
Department of Agriculture, 515 
State Office Building, St. Paul, 


Minnesota 
Directors: 

Herman Birdsall ................ St. Paul 
Merton Head ................ Albert Lea 
Chester Ness Litchfield 
Alfred Ratzlaff Rochest 


Missourt ASSOCIATION OF MILK AND 
Foop SANITARIANS 


Pres., Bernie Hartman ........ Kansas City 

Ist Vice- Pres., Vernon Cupps .. Lebanon 

2nd Vice Pres., O. D. Niswonger, Jr. .... 

Poplar Bluff 

Sec.-Treas., John H. McCutchen, Director 
Bureau of Food and Drugs Division 
of mamm, Jefferson City, Mo. 


.. Fredericktown, Mo 
Tom Baker ...... 38 Topping Lane, 
Kirkwood, Missouri 
New York STATE ASSOCIATION OF 


Pres., James C. 
Pres.-Elect, George H. Hopson .. 


- William O. Skinner .. Plains 
Robert W. Metzger ............ Sycracuse 
Walter H. Grunge .... New York City 


OreEGON ASSOCIATION OF MILK 
SANITARIANS 
Pres., Ross Coleman .................... Salem 
Vice-Pres., Roy Stein ................ Corvallis 


Sec.-Treas., Archie Miner, 568 Olive 
Street, Eugene, Oregon, Eugene 
Farmers Creamery 


Directors 
Spencer George .............. Tillamook 
Kenneth Carl Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA Datny SANITARIANS 


ASSOCIATION 
Pres., Clarence Moss ...........- Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Walter E. Arnold ..Vanderbilt 
Sec., William H. Boyd, P. O. Box 80, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Treas., Clark D. Herbster, ..Selinsgrove 


e) 


|__| 
mith 
ARIZONA ASSOCIATION OF 
Chicago | 
Sergeant at Arms, John C. Flake, | 
Treas., Harold S. Adams........Indianapolis 
Auditors: c 
| 
Iowa ASSOCIATION OF ] 
SANITARIANS } 
State Health Sec.-Treas., C. W. Weber, 18 Dove St., € 
Albany 6, New York. 
Members of the Board: 
Palm St., Hartford Kansas ASSOCIATION OF MILK 
: Treas., Curtis W. Chaffee..........Hartford SANITARIANS “« 
Sec., Dr. Harry G. Ricker, Jr. Sam Hoover ................Junction City 
.......Rehoboth Beach, Box 72, Del. David Monk ....................Wichita fe 
KenTucky AssociATION of in 
AssociaTION oF MILK AND Foop SANFrraRIANs = 
Pres., Louis Smith ....................Louisville 
Pres., H. H. Rothe ................ Gainesville 
Vice-Pres., S. O. Noles ........ Jacksonville 
Sec.-Treas., H. H. Wilkowske, rae V 
Dairy Science Univ. of in 
Gainesville. 
Past Pres., C. O. Stoy ................. Miami Phil Wilson ..................... Lexington Li 


Ruove IsLanp ASSOCIATION 
oF Dairy AND Foop SANTTARIANS 
Pres., Vincent P. Boylan 
Vice-Pres., Dr. James W. Cobble 


Kin 
158 Green- 
RI. 


Rocxy MounrTAIN ASSOCIATION 
oF Foop SANITARIANS 
Pres., Wayne W. Stell 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Pres.-Elect, William E. Polzen 


Sec.-Treas., Dr. R. M. P. 
wich Avenue, Warwick, 


Denver, Colo. 
Ist. Vice-Pres., Carl B. Rasmussen 

Sheridan, Wyo. 

Sec.-Treas., Quinn, Wyomin; 

State Dept. of Health, 
Wyo. 
Auditors: 

Carl J. Yeager ........ Greely, Colo. 


Paul Freebarin..Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SANITATION SECTION Texas PvuBLic 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Carl H. Scholle ........ Dallas 
Vice-Chairman, Don Shaddox 
‘ort Worth 

Secretary, David H. Evans .... Austin 
Section Council: 

L. M. Hollar (3 yr) 

W. W. Clarkson ...................:.... (2yr} 

Lige Fox (lyr 


AFFILIATES 


Sourn CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF 


SANITARIANS, INC. 


Pres., C. E. Corey Columbia 
Vice-Pres., T. P. Anderson........Columbia 
Sec -Treas., Cc. W. Harrell, P. O. Box 


5302, Five Points Station, Columbia, 
South Carolina . 


Directors: 
R. A. Kay Spartanburg 
Union 
R. McCormack ............ Ridgeland 
Orangeburg 
W. W. Vincent ............. Conway 
E. I. Rowe Manning 


SoutH Dakota ASSOCIATION 
OF SANITARIANS 
Pres., Howard Froiland 
Pres.-Elect. Charles 
Sec.-Treas., Louis E. Remily 
State Dept. of Health, Pierre 


Executive Board 
Spearfish 


Past Pres., Ira 
Elected member, Ray Kallemeyn 
Sioux Falls 


Pres., E. C. Seaton 

Pres.-Elect, John P. Montgomery 
Dresden 

Sec. -Treas., “Elmer Glenn ‘Smith, 1321 


Catawba Strect, Kingsport 


Auditors: 
Cash, Martin Nashville 
Raymond B. Medley ........ Knoxville 
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VunciniA AssOCIATION OF MILK 
AND Foop SANITARIANS 


Pres., W. P. Whitmore Woodstock 
Ist. Vice Pres., M. K. Cook........Roanoke 


2nd. Vice Pres., E. H. Phillippe 
Danville 


State 


Sec.-Treas., A. A. 


Dept., Richmond, V. 

Auditors: 
M. hag Jefferson ................ Richmond 
S. R. Hutcherson ............ Petersburg 
WaAsHINGTON SANITARIANS 


ASSsOcIATI 
C. R. O’Connor 


Pres., ingham 

Pres. “Elect, James C. Greenway, Seattle 

Sec.-Treas., Frank W. Logan, City Health 
Dept., Public Safety Bldg., Seattle. 


Auditors: 
Howard Pullman 
George Andrews ................-. Seattle 


Wisconsin SANITARIANS| 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Robert M. Keown ............ Elkhorn 
Vice-Pres.,, and Pres. Elect 
Burdette L. Fisher .................... Kiel 


Treas., L. Wayne Brown, 
Bldg., Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Sec. 


Directors 
Shawano 
Alvin Noth Reedsburg 


Past Pres.. Harold E. Calbert ....Madison 


NEWS AND EVENTS 


HELPFUL INFORMATION 


Editorial Not: Listed below are sources of information on a variety 
of subjects. Requests for any of the material listed may be sent 
by letter or postcard to the sources indicated. 


Milk control programs of the Northeastern States Milk 
Administrator. Part II. Bulletin 918, November, 1955. 
Cornell Agricultural Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N.Y. North- 
east Regional Publication No. 23 by Leland Spencer 
and S. K. Christensen. 


Soft water. A booklet. Kisco Boiler and Engineering 
Co., 2400 Deralb St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


“Hyla” process of water purification. A pamphlet. 
Hyla Food Industry Research and Sales, Inc., 43 North 
Moore St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Sanitation guide for food and drink concessions at 
fairs, circuses and carnivals. An illustrated circular for 
instruction of personnel at migrant food handling op- 
erations. New Mexico Department of Public Health, 
Dept. J.M.F.T., Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Victor chemicals victafile for the food and beverages 
industry. Available from the Victor Chemical Works, 
155 N. Wacker Drive, Dept. J.M.F.T., Chicago 6, III. 


Egg grading manual No. 10BB — Catalogue No. A 
1.76:75, 35 cents. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Can we solve the farm problem? M. R. Benedict. 
A book, 601 pages, $5.00. The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 W. Forty Second At., New York 36, N.Y. 


Units of weight and measure. A bulletin, definitions 
and tables of equivalents, National Bureau of Stan- 
dards Miscellaneous Publication 214, 64 pages, 40 
cents. Superintendent of Decuments, Washington, 
D.C. 


Plant rubbish removal systems. Bulletin 104. Morse 
Boulger Destructor Co., Dept. J.M.F.T., 80 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 


A second digest of information on allethrin’ and re- 
lated compounds. A bulletin. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Agriculture Research Service, Dept. J.M.F.T.,, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Spraying systems. Bulletin No. 76. Spraying Systems 
Co., Dept. J.M.F.T., 3201 Randolph St., Bellwood, Ill. 


Price support programs and how they work. Special 
circular on economic information, Vol. 26, No. 6, De- 


* 
| 
TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF 
SANITARIANS 
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cember 1955. College of Agriculture, Madison, Wisc. 


First Wisconsin Conference on Intrastate Milk Ship- 
ments. Report of conference held at Oshkosh, Wisc., 
Sept. 27, 28, 1955. Available from Karl Mohr, Chair- 
man of Conference, Green Bay Health Dept., Green 
Bay, Wisc. 


American standard national plumbing code — ASA — 
A40.8. A book, 186 pages, $3.50. American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, 29 West 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Introduction to parasitology: with special reference to 
the parasites of man. Asa C. Chandler. A book, 799 
pages, $8.50. John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


Scientific analysis of flavor and odor. A booklet, 8 
pages. Evans Research and Development Corp., 250 
East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Technical bulletin on sorbicacid and its uses in foods, 
No. 6568. Union Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Regulations affecting the movement and merchandis- 
ing of milk. (Marketing Research Report No. 9B). 
Bulletin. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Anthrax. Farmer's Bulletin No. F 1736, revised. 15 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 


Improved handling of frozen foods in retail stores. 
Marketing Research Report No. MRR 104, 20 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Rinoerpest. A movie, 16 mm., sound and color, 18 
minutes. Available for loan from Extension Service and 
State College Film Libraries in chief livestock pro- 
ducing states. 


Marketing eggs. Catalogue No. A_ 1.9:1378/7. 25 
cents. A bulletin outlining and reviewing methods re- 
lating to quality. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A study of the milk market of Memphis, Tennessee. 
Bulletin No. 242, May 1955. Bulletin Room, Agric. 
Exp. Sta., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


How does cleaning rate on your farms? A circular. 
The Diversey Corp., 1820 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, II. 


Policy statement on artifical sweeteners. A circular. 
Food and Nutrution Board, National Research Coun- 
cil, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 


Effects of certain insecticides in soil on crop plants. 
Catalogue No. Al;36;1121. A bulletin, 30 cents. Super- 


intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Food buying guide for type A school lunches. Cata- 
logue No. A. 1.68:270. A Bulletin, 25 cents. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Water. The yearbook of Agriculture, 752 pages, $2.00. 
1955. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


Evaluating your personnel management. Catalogue 
No. CS 1.54:6. A bulletin, 35 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Official methods of analysis of the association of of- 
ficial agricultural chemists. A book, eighth edition, 
1008 pages, $12.00. 1955. Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists, P. O. Box 540, Benjamin Franklin 
Station, Washington, D. C. 


Health aspects of pest control. Manuscripts, 49 pages, 
$2.00. 1955. School of Public Health, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Methods, equipment and facilities for receiving, ripen- 
ing and packing bananas. Marketing report No. 92, 
127 pages, 65 cents, U S.D.A., Superintendent of Do- 
cuments, Washington, D.C. 


PHS SANITARY ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH GRANTS 


A summary of research grants in sanitary engineer- 
ing approved by the Public Health Service between 
July 1 and December 31, 1956, has been released by 
the Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. These grants, like all re- 
search grants of the Public Health Service, are ad- 
ministered through the Division of Research Grants, 
National Institutes of Health. Grants in the field of 
sanitary engineering are made on the recommendation 
of the Study Section on Sanitary Engineering and 
Occupational Health. 


A tabulation of these sanitary engineering research 
grants, made primarily to universities and other re- 
search institutions throughout the country, follows: 


No. of Grants 
Field _ New Continuing Total 
Water pollution and treatment “ 10 14 $195,688 
Sewage and industrial wastes 14 5 207,348 
Community air pollution 7 5 322,480 
Other sanitary engineering projects 5 2 86,920 
Occupational health 3 2 63,978 


Oo 85 Ors ® 


cl 
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39 28 $876,414 Il 
7 Increased interest in sanitary engineering research 
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grants is evidenced by the growing number of appli- 
cations now being received by the Sanitary Engineer- 
ing and Occupational Health Study Section. Further 
information on the 67 active grants, including the 
names of the investigators, institution, and amounts of 
support, may be obtained from the Division of Sani- 
tary Engineering Services, Public Health Service, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DAIRY PLANT INSIDE WORKERS SCHOOL 
SPONSORED BY DUPAGE COUNTY 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

Editorial Note: The following is an account of the type of 
instructional meeting which generates interest and enthusiasm among 
management, employes and milk control officials. Our congratulations 
to Mr. Walter Foote, Milk Sanitarian, DuPage County Health De- 
parment, Wheaton, Illinois, under whom this educational program 
was organized. 

The idea for an educational program in connection 
with milk inspections in this area was originated some 
time ago. A school for inside workers in dairy plants 
under the inspection of this department seemed to 
promise certain benefits to the Grade A milk program. 
It seemed to us that if the workers could be assured 
of receiving a substantial amount of information con- 
cerning bett- »ays to do their job and the reasons for 
the many regulations and requirements in milk pro- 
cessing, they would be willing to spend time to attend 
a meeting. 

It also appeared that if plant owners could be in- 
terested in such a meeting it would bring about im- 
proved understanding of their work by employees, and 
save time and material in operation. Furthermore, the 
regulatory agency could anticipate an inprovement in 
quality of products, resulting from a better knowledge 
by workers of improved methods of operation. 

The plant owners and managers were approached 
and asked to consider the program. Employees were 
also consulted and asked for their opinion. Members 
of both groups expressed their belief that such a pro- 
gram would be “a good thing”. The plant owners 
were asked to attend a meeting at the Health Depart- 
ment offices to discuss the school and lay plans for a 
program. After discussion, it was decided that two 
evenings would be necessary to present the proposed 
material. Dates were decided on and the owners, 
of their own accord, decided that the second meeting 
should be a dinner meeting, to be announced at the 
close of the first meeting. Needless to say, this ar- 
rangement later proved very popular with the plant 
workers. 


The first of these meetings was held at DuPage 
County Health Department building in Wheaton, 
Illinois, March 8, 1956 and was purely a school meet- 
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ing. The men were only promised an opportunity to 
learn more about their profession. Their response was 
most gratifying and nearly 100% attended. 

A moving picture “You and Your Job” was shown 
which served to outline the subject matter of the 
school. Two speakers spoke on subjects close to pro- 
cessing work. Mr. J. C. McCaffrey, Chief of Labora- 
tories, Illinois State Health Department, lectured on 
basic bacteriology applied to milk handling and stor- 
ing. This speaker has the faculty of making his 
audience see the “bugs” grow and divide. 

Mr. R. B. Barrett, Chief Chemist, Klenzade 
Company, Beloit, Wisconsin, spoke on the chemistry 
of cleaning and sanitizing. With the aid of visual dem- 
onstration, Mr. Barrett “accomplished the impossible” 
and made this very technical subject clear to an au- 
dience of laymen. An opportunity was given the work- 
ers to ask questions after the talks. 

At the close of the meeting it was announced that 
the next meeting would be held at a restaurant and 
a steak dinner for all would be served with the plant 
owners as hosts. 

This meeting was held on March 13, 1956 in Ad- 
dison, Illinois. After dinner the audience listened to 
a lecture by C. A. Abele of Diversey Corporation on 
“The Mechanics of Cleaning and Sanitizing”. This 
was a very interesting and practical talk on the sub- 
ject, as evidenced by lively discussions of the workers 
in their plants for days after the meeting. 

Mr. P. E. Riley of Illinois Department of Public 
Health gave a very interesting talk on “Why Inspec- 
tions Are Made and What They Mean”. This was a 
very fine talk on the reasons back of inspections and 
the marks on inspection sheets. 

We believe that these meetings were of substantial 
benefit to all concerned. The time and effort which 
was required to organize and carry out the program 
was well repaid. The workers were given information 
which we are convinced will result in improvement in 
the products which they handle. 

The cooperation of the management and the work- 
ers with this department certainly is evidence of their 
desire to improve their methods. 


ANNUAL MEETING MISSOURI 
ASSOCIATION MILK AND FOOD 
SANITARIANS 


One hundred and seventy-seven sanitarians attend- 
ed the 24th Annual Milk and Food Sanitation Confer- 
ence held on the campus of the University of Missouri 
in Columbia this month. 

The conference has been sponsored annually by the 
Department of Dairy Husbandry College of Agricul- 
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ture, University of Missouri, The Division of Health 
of Missouri and the Missouri Association of Milk and 
Food Sannarians. 

At a business meeting of the Missouri Sanitarians, 
who are atfiliated with the International Association 
of Milk and Food Sanitarians, Bernie Hartman of 
Kansas City was elected President. Mr. Hartman, who 
was formerly Senior Sanitarian with the K.C. Health 
Department is now Secretary of the Greater Kansas 
City Restaurant Association. Vernon R. Cupps, Dairy. 


Left to right: John H. McCutchin, Director Bureau Food and Drugs, 
Mo. Div. of Health, Jefferson City, Sec’y-Treas.; Bernie Hartman, 
Sec’y. Greater Kansas City Restaurant Ass‘n., President; Vernon R. 
Cupps, Dairy Sanitarian, St. Louis City Health Dept., Lebanon; Ist 
Vice-Pres.; David Niswonger, Butler County Health Dept., Popular 
Bluff, 2nd Vice-Pres. 


Sanitarian for the St. Louis City Health Department 
at Lebanon, Ist. Vice-President; David Niswonger, 
Butler Co. Health Department, 2nd Vice-President and 
John H. McCutchin, Director of Bureau of Food and 
Drugs, Missouri Division of Health, Jefferson City, 
Secretary-lreasurer. 

The retiring President is Marvin Campbell, County 
Sanitarian Cape Girardeau County. 


FOOD SCIENTISTS MEETING 


Housewives shouldn't expect to go to their market 
and be able to buy meat that will never spoil, potatoes 
that will never sprout or artificially flavored food that 
tastes exactly like the real thing. Science hasn't solved 
all the problems yet. 

This was brought out at a gathering of over one 
hundred scientists from as far away as South Africa 
who convened in San Antonio March 15-16 to discuss 
the latest advances in the selection, handling and pro- 
cessing of food. 

The meeting was sponsored by the Institute of Food 
Technologists and Southwest Research Institute. 

The theme which ran through all the speeches was 
the need for additional research in this new field. 


News AND EveENTs 


Dr. Ernest W. Reid, chairman of the board of Corn 
Products Refining Company, said that while 1/3 of 
the consumer's dollar goes for the purchase of food, 
only approximately 8% of the chemists in America are 
engaged in the food industry and the percentage of 
physicists is much smaller. He called for a program 
which would bring more scientists to all phases of 
food research and more students into undergraduate 
programs in chemistry, physics, food technology and 
allied subjects. 


Food physics is the name given to that branch of 
the food industry technology which can be developed 
by physical methods. Previously, chemistry and chem- 
ical engineering has been the basis for food tech- 
nology. With the development of electronics and 
atomic energy, new opportunities presented them- 
selves to the food industry. 


’ Among these were ultrasonic and irradiation food 
processing continuous measurement devices, and 
methods of developing better agricultural products. 

Tests now being conducted may result in better cups 
of coffee and better flavored strawberries. The vola- 
tile substances which make flavor are being analyzed 
to learn their true nature. This will result in better 
blends and preparation methods in the case of coffee; 
in developing plants which produce the most flavor- 
ful fruit and also in developing better artificial flavors 
by chemical means as in the case of strawberries. 


The protein content of canned meats, cereals and 
like substances will be specified more accurately if 
current experiments with nuclear magnetic resonance 
work out. This device already permits the measure- 
ment of the moisture content in corn starch and indi- 
cations are that it may be adapted for protein measure- 
ment. 


Irradiation as a means of sterilization and of pre- 
serving meats and vegetables for indefinite periods 
was looked upon as “promising”, but the scientists 
stressed the need for additional research programs in 
this field. 

Ultrasonics, about which much has been written, 
was said to have been over promoted and under -de- 
veloped. However, speakers agreed this form of food 
processing by high frequency sound waves, could be 
applied to such food problems as extracting flavors 
from vanilla and.hops for beer production. Other uses 
which have been publicized may be economically pos- 
sible after additional research. 

In the future you may be able to be sure a red to- 
mato isn’t green inside as the result of a means of 
shining light through them to reveal the presence of 
Chlorophyll inside. A similar method can also be 
used to detect internal blemishes in fruit. 


| | 
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Your smoked ham is more thoroughly smoked and 
will get even better as the result of electrically charged 
smoke particles which produce a more even distribu- 
tion of smoke through the meat and other curing 
devices have reduced the curing time for bacon 90%. 

These are but a few of the innovations discussed by 
these scientists who gathered at the first international 
meeting of this new field. 

Copies of the proceedings are available from South- 
west Research Institute for $5.00. Address C. W. 
Smith, 8500 Culebra Road, San Antonio. 


T. A. EVANS RESIGNS 
DEPARTMENT POSITION : 

T. A. “Al” Evans, administrative officer, Health 
Education Section, has resigned to accept a position as 
dairy marketing specialist, Extension Service, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

Evans was first employed with the State Depart- 
ment of Health on June 1, 1942 as chief, Milk and 
Food Section. From August 1, 1944 until March 31, 
1946, he served with the U. S. Navy and was discharg- 
ed with the rank of lieutenant. Upon completion of 
military service, Evans returned to his former position 
with the State Department of Health and was active 
in the promotion of grade A milk and eating and 
drinking establishment ordinances in the larger mu- 
nicipalities of the state. 

In January 1, 1954, Evans was appointed adminis- 
trative officer, Health Education Section, the position 
held at the time of his resignation. 

Evans had teaching experience for three years in 
the Dairy Department, South Dakota State College 
after receiving his M.S. in dairy husbandry in 1939 
and before going to work for the State Department 
of Health. 

During his employment with the health depart- 
ment he was active in state and local affairs. Offices 
held at the time of his resignation include: state 
chairman, P.T.A. Health and Summer Round-up; sec- 
retary-treasurer, South Dakota Public Health Associa- 
tion; secretary-treasurer, South Dakota Association of 
Sanitarians; and president, Pierre Lions Club. He is 
very active in Boy Scout work and was serving as 
finance chairman, Buffalo District, member, executive 
Board, Pheasant Council, and; institutional represen- 
tative, Tromp 42, Pierre. 


RESEARCH STUDY PROJECT — 
FOOD SANITATION COMMITTEE 


Engineering and Sanitation Section — A.P.H.A. 

PURPOSE: To provide a readily available guide of 
research needs in food sanitation for universities, col- 
leges and other institutions and individuals interested 


in conducting basic or applied research in the fields 
of bacteriology, chemistry, engineering, and other al- 
lied fields of public health. 


OBJECTIVE: 


1. To ascertain via survey the areas of food sanita- 


tion currently requiring basic and applied research. 

. To evaluate the above survey data and to establish 

areas of priority for such research. 

3. To make available to universities, colleges, and 
other institutions, as well as individuals, the results 
and determinations of the committee regarding pri- 
ority and needs in food sanitation research. Said 
report is to be made available free of charge. 

4. To review on a yearly basis the above report and to 
re-evaluate the areas of food sanitation demanding 
and requiring: additional or new research in the 
area of food sanitation. 

5. To make available a report such as is indicated 
above on a continuing (yearly) basis. 


PROCEDURES: 


1. The preparation of a questionnaire in co-operation 
with committee members and other specialists in 
the field of food sanitation, for distribution and 
completion by persons engaged in food sanitation, 
programs and activities. 

2. The design and the selection of a suitable survey 
procedure to be followed in the study of this pro- 
gram. 

3. A compilation and evaluation of the returned sur- 
vey forms. 

4. Preparation of a written report of the results of the 
above compilation and evaluation which would 
be sent to leaders in the field of food sanitation for 
their review and consideration. In addition to this 
review by specific individuals, a copy of the pre- 
liminary report would be forwarded to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health for their review and 
deletion of projects which may overlap into areas 
already being investigated through grants from 
the Institutes. 

5. Publication and dissemination of the completed 
report, preferably on a yearly basis, to the various 
universities and colleges and others who might be 
interested in engaging in such research. 


TIME REQUIRED: It is anticipated that this pro- 
ject will require approximately one year for comple- 
tion of the original study, plus the necessary reviews 
and publication. 

COST: The cost of this study as well as the publica- 
tion of the report, can be handled on funds to be made 
available through sources other than the American 
Public Health Association, 
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Please send suggestions and answers to the follow- 
ing questionnaire to: Tom Gable, University of Ne- 
braska, University Health Service, Lincoln 8, Ne- 
braska. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON RESEARCH NEEDS 
IN FOOD SANITATION 
PURPOSE OF PROPOSED RESEARCH: 


JUSTIFICATION: 
PREVIOUS RESEARCH CONDUCTED IN GEN- 
ERAL AREA — (List Known References): 
TYPE OF RESEARCH INDICATED (Your Opin- 
ion): 

—Use separate sheet for each proposed project— 


STUDY SHOWS RESTAURANT SERVING 
SURFACES HARBOR BACTERIAL 
CONTAMINANTS 


A study to determine the extent to which the sur- 
faces of restaurant serving tables and counters may 
harbor bacterial contaminants has just been publish- 
ed by Richard D. O’Neill and Ernest Reed of the De- 
partment of Plant Sciences, Syracuse University. 


This study was made under grants from the paper 
place mat and doily industries with the full coopera- 
tion of the Commissioner of Health and the Bureau of 
Food and Sanitation of the City of Syracuse. It was 
based on samples taken by means of swabs from the 
surfaces of the counters and tables of ten different 
types of eating establishments. These were: a bar and 
grill, public cafeteria, drugstore fountain, variety store 
fountain, short order house, hotel cafeteria, luncheon- 
ette, sea food restaurant, “street-car” diner and a res- 
taurant catering to the college trade. The surface 
materials at the tables and counters included wood, 
glass, plastic, linoleum and hard rubber. 


Areas of serving surfaces in these establishments, 
selected at random, were sampled three different days 
and fifteen different samples were taken upon each 
visit, making a total of 450 different samples. 


In the laboratory, the samples were asceptically 
transferred to Petri dishes for incubation for forty- 
eight hours and the colonies which developed were 
counted on the Quebec colony counter. 


The survey disclosed that the occurrence of bac- 
teria on the surface of counters and tables in eating 
places is highly variable. Counts ranged from zero 
to over 800,000 per square foot and these counts were 
found in samples from the same restaurants. However, 
the incidence of counts in excess of 5,000 per square 


foot in more than a third of the total number of sam- 
ples suggest that serving surface contamination may be 
of more than peripheral sanitary significance, especial- 
ly since in four of the ten establishments harbored 
microbes of the coliform group on at least two of the 
surfaces tested. 


Drs. O’Neill and Reed commented on the range in 
the count of bacterial contaminants as follows: 
“These extremes were frequently found in samples 
from the same restaurant taken on the same day. 
This is not an unexpected finding in view of the en- 
ormous number of inconstant factors which can ap- 
preciably affect the incidence and survival of micro- 
flora on restaurant serving surfaces. It becomes ap- 
parent that the occurrence of surface contaminants is 
a highly unpredictable and to some extent fortuitous 
thing. The restaurant patron may be served on an es- 
sentially sterile surface or a highly contaminated one 
depending somewhat upon his choice of restaurants 
but also depending upon the day he may choose to 
visit a given restaurant and upon the serving surface 
to which chance may lead him.” 


An outline of this study, a tabulation of its results 
and a photographic sequence of the methods used in 
sampling are presented in “A Survey of Ten Eating 
Establishments for Bacterial Contamination of Serv- 
ing Surfaces,” which is available without charge from 
Farley Manning Associates, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y., who are handling distribution for the 


sponsoring groups. 


NEW PACKAGE DEVELOPMENT DESIGNED 
FOR INDIVIDUAL CREAM SERVICE 


Cheslam Corporation, Yonkers 2, N. Y., has just in- 
troduced a new patented single service liquid package 
that opens unlimited possibilities for the Dairy In- 
dustry. Soon, very soon, pure cream for coffee, cereal, 
desserts, and other table food items will be available 
in this new patented, single portion plastic container 


—packaged at the dairy. 


This revolutionary packaging development rep- 
resents a new trend in prepackaging cream at the 
dairy level. Food chains and other retail outlets will 
find this to be a new approach for home consumption 
and merchandising of cream. Implications of the sin- 
gle service liquid package will affect the dairy and 
retail field tremendously and immediately. 


The keystone to this new packaging development is 
the patented “Controlled Flow or S-Spout” pouch 
which functions as a channel sealed into the top 
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of the plastic pouch. This channel of the controlled 
spout is opened easily by tearing the partly slit por- 
tion along the perforated line across the top, thus 
exposing the mouth. With the mouth of the spout 
held downward, slight pressure forces the liquid 
through the channel and out in a narrow stream. 
When the pressure is released, passage through the 
channel is resisted and the flow is stopped completely, 
even though the pouch is held spout downward. 
This not only makes it possible to measure the 
amount of cream wanted, but prevents wasteful spill- 
ing and dripping, and retains the unused contents 
for future use even when the package is laid on its 
side. Use of the single portion plastic container with 
the patented controlled spout is made froni a special 
Cellothene, an extrusion lamination of polyethylene 
and cellophane, made by the Cheslam Corporation of 
Yonkers, N. Y. The clear transparency of this film has 
added features in that it is odorless, tasteless, non-toxic, 
and resistant to tear, puncture, grease and light. It 
is chemically inert, flexible at low temperatures, hand- 
les easily, and generally not affected by age. Cel- 
lothene can be printed by usual processes of Flexo- 
graphic or Rotogravure. Further advantages of using 
Cellothene as a container for dairy products and other 
liquid single service portions is the ease of print- 
ing by usual processes of Flexographic or Rotogravure. 
The polyethylene side of the film is used for the 
inside of the pouch. The outside surface is cellophane, 
and this can be printed. If the printing is to be done 
before the polyethylene is applied, the cellophane 
could be pre-printed and polyethylene extruded over 


the printed surface, thus locking the printing between 


the polyethylene and cellophane. This is known as 


Cheslock processing, and protects the printed design © 


or message against rubbing off, scratching, lifting, 
abrasion or marring. Being protected by the cello- 
phane under which it is printed highlights the bril- 
liance and sparkle of the design and message. 

Special liquid packaging equipment is available 

from several manufacturers. These machines form 
pouches, measure, fill, seal, and deliver in units from 
one-quarter ounce to three ounces and over. Most 
important in determining the relative potential pos- 
sibilities for packaging of cream and single service 
controlled spout packages at the dairy are: 

1. Every pouch is tamper proof. 

2. Every pouch is packaged under most sanitary 
conditions, and every user is assured of these 
benefits. 

3. Every pouch can be printed with dairy name for 
advertising value. 

4. Every pouch can be imprinted with the customer 
name, distributor, retailer, restaurant, or service 
for advertising. value. 


5. Fully automatic liquid packaging equipment is 
available from several manufacturers. 

6. Greater economies can be experienced per serv- 
ice units or pouch as a result in reduction of waste 
and spoilage, relative cost of packaging material 
and labor, and the effect of this type of pack- 
aging on preservation of quality. 


Chain store and retail channels offer additional 
attractive qualities for the shopper and can bring a 
zippy merchandising punch to produce sales during 
so-called “draggy” seasons, and thus become an effec- 
tive stimulus to increasing the sale of cream all year 
round. 


An interesting feature about cream in single serv- 
ice pouches is that a number, about 20 units, holding 
3/4 of an ounce each, could be packed in a compact 
box and sold as a pint. This box could be stored easily 
in minimum refrigerator space, and only such amounts 
that might be used taken out for service, and, in this 
way, the balance is kept safe and sweet under con- 
stant refrigeration for future use. 


Preliminary surveys have resulted in enthusiastic 
anticipation by nationwide chain restaurants, hotels, 


New! Oakite 
FAN-SPRAY UNIT 


lets you sanitize 
holding-tanks by 
flipping a switch! 


That’s all there is to itl Place 
the new Cakite Fan-Spray Unit 
in position, connect the hose to 
an Oakite sanitizing solution, 
and flip your pump switch. 
High-pressure _fountain-action 


flushes every inch of vat or 


holding-tank as the’ Fan-Spray 
Unit oscillates. Use unit for 
pre-rinse, sanitizing, after rinse. 
For details, call your local 
Oakite Technical Service Rep- 
resentative, or write to Oakite 
Products, Inc., 38C Rector 
a New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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airlines, railroads, and other eating establishments. 
They are vitally interested in this sanitary, easy to 
handle and use, measured and tamper-proof package 
which will carry their name on the outside. 

The controlled flow spout has been recognized in 
Washington under patient Number 2707581 and is 
the exclusive property of the Cheslam Corporation of 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


IMPROVING OUR COLLEGE TEACHING 
IN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


_The American Dairy Science Association is now in 
its 50th year and is taking definite steps to broaden 
its scope of interest and influence. The Association 
started in 1906 as an organization of university and 
college instructors—and has had as its main objective 
the improvement of university and college-trained men 
in the dairy industry and because of the urgency of 
the dairy industry for young men with ability to as- 
sume industry leadership, the Association is giving re- 
newed attention to this whole question of the educa- 
tion of the professional dairyman. 

Last year, the Public Relations Committee of the 
Association gave specific attention to the matter of 
secondary school recruitment and counseling and de- 
veloped a manual which serves as a guide for all 
branches of the dairy industry which are contemplat- 
ing local and state-wide recruitment programs. A copy 
of this manual appeared in the September issue of 
the JOURNAL (1955) and reprints were made avail- 
able for general distribution. This year — a special 
committee of the Association was appointed to deal 
specifically with the matter of Dairy Education. This 
committee, headed up by Dr. E. L. Jack of California, 
is turning its attention to the matter of improvement in 
curricula of the dairy schools and improvement in 
teaching methods and techniques. A special session of 
the Golden Jubilee meeting in Connecticut is being 
devoted to the subject of “Improving our College 
Teaching.” 

The Association recognizes that it has the responsi- 
bility to the young college graduate and, consequent- 
ly, one phase of the Association’s program at the pre- 
sent time is the development of a manual which will 
deal with personnel training and development in the 
dairy industry. The person heading up the committee 
for preparing this manual is Prof. H. B. Henderson of 
the University of Georgia and other members of the 
committee are H. J. Williams of the Carnation Com- 
pany, California; N. W. Lamb of the Borden Com- 
pany, Texas, A. C. Dahlberg of Cornell University; and 
H. F. Judkins; Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 
It is hoped this manual will serve as a guide for train- 
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TOUGHEST BRUSHES EVER BUILT! 


SPARTA 


With Exclusive 
White Plastic 


No, 358PB ALL-WHITE NYLON “BULKER”’ Indestructible 
Heavy hefty tufts or stiff Du Pont nylon. 
Special “hi-flare’’ end tuft design provides Blocks 


complete circle of working bristles. A national 
farm favorite for bulk tank sanitation. 


Will Outwear 
Fiber Brushes 
Up to 20 Time: ee 


Heavily Packed 
Deep Crimped 
Tufts 


Sparta “Hercules” entirely eliminates the necessity for any plant 
to buy dozens of short-life fiber brushes. In “Hercules” you get the 
wear-equivalent of up to 20 ordinary brushes plus superior cleaning 
throughout its entire long life. “Hercules” is actually self-liquidating— 
costs a plant nothing—in terms of its big savings in over-all brush 
costs. Throughout the dairy industry the trend is to Sparta Brushes— 
because Sparta delivers more in service and enduring satisfaction . . . 
more in longer lasting materials and fine brush craftsmanship. 


SPARTA BRUSH CO. INC. G) 


Sparta, Wisconsin 
ing programs which should be adopted and utilized 
by all branches of the dairy industry for the handling 
of qualified young men who are looking for a career 
in the industry. 


No. 45 “Hercules’’ White Nylon Cean-Up 


AGREEMENT REACHED ON STORAGE TANK 
STANDARD, NEAR ACCORD ON STANDARDS 
FOR EVAPORATORS, SEPARATORS AT 3-A 
MEETING APRIL 23-26 

An amendment to the 3-A Sanitary Standards for 
Storage Tanks for Milk and Milk Products was given 
final approval by the 3-A Sanitary Standards Com- 
mittees at their regular semi-annual meeting at the 
Kenwood Country Club, Bethesda, Md., April 23-26. 

Additionally, according to Dr. E. H. Parfitt, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 3-A groups, 
substantial agreement was reached on 3-A Sanitary 
Standards for evaporators and vacuum pans, and for 
separators, standardizers and clarifiers. It was thought 
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likely that these standards may become official before 
the next regularly scheduled meetin gof the 3-A groups 
in December. 

The meeting was attended by more than a hundred 
members of various groups which participate in the 
3-A Sanitary Standards from all sections of the coun- 
try. Participating groups include the Committee on 
Sanitary Procedures of International Association of 
Milk and Food Sanitarians; Sanitary Standards Sub- 
committtee of Dairy Industry Committee (represent- 
ing users and makers of equipment ); and the Milk and 
Food Program of the U.S. Public Health Service. 

“It was one of the best and mest productive sessions 
the 3-A groups have held,” said Dr. Parfitt, who also 
paid tribute to the patience and stamina appled in 
the reaching of common ground by users and fabrica- 
tors of dairy equipment and sanitarians and Public 
Health Service representatives. Many sessions lasted 
until after midnight, and some of the conferees in- 
volved in the late hour sessions ‘were also present for 
other sessions which got under way at 7:30 the next 
morning. 

Typical of the close attention to detail which goes 
into all 3-A Sanitary Standards is the disposition ac- 
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corded to the tentative 3-A Sanitary Standard for Farm 
Holding and/or Cooling Tanks. This document has 
so far gone through five revisions, the most recent 
being dated February 28, 1956. The draft presented 
at the Kenwood meeting was not acceptable in all 
details to all of the participants, however, and was 
sent back to the Farm Tank Task Committee of the 
Technical Committee of Dairy Industries Supply As- 
sociation for still further study. : 

Still another tentative 3-A Standard — this one for 
fillers and sealers of single service containers for milk 
and milk products — had its ninth revision presented 
at the Kenwood meeting, and because one section, ot 
it still is not entirely acceptable, it was re-committed 
to a DISA Task Committee for further revision. 

Two other tentative standards — one for freezers 
of ice cream and frozen desserts and one for coin 
operated bulk fluid milk and fluid milk products ven- 
ders — were presented by DISA Task Committees to 
representatives of processors, who returned the stan- 
dards to the DISA groups for still further revision be- 
fore their presentation to sanitarians’ representatives. 

Guests during one period of the sessions included 
Wesley E. Gilbertson, Assistant Chief of the Division 


DISPENSER CANS TO CHOOSE FROM | 


gm JOHN Wood COMPANY 
Superior Metalware Division 


509 Front Ave. St. Paul 3, Minn. 


4 
e STACKING-Ty pg 
COVERS 


CUPTypg 
Make your choice in ispenserp 
cans Superior—for greatest san- 

itation and unrivaled ability to 

stand-up in service. 


WIRE CRATES for paper and glass bottles * MILK CANS * 
CREAM CANS * HOODED and OPEN PAILS * STRAINERS 


Metalware for the Dairy Industry 
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of Sanitary Engineering Services, U.S. Public Health 
Service, within which administrative unit the Milk 
and Food Program of the Health, Education and ‘Wel- 
fare Department operates; and Fred E. McVey, As- 
sistant Chief of the Electric Operations and Loans 
Division, Rural Electrification Administration, whose 
pertinent interest is that sufficient electric power be- 
come available on farms on which farm bulk milk 
tanks are installed. 

The Executive Committee of the 3-A Sanitary Stan- 
dards Committees announced that the next semi- 
annual meeting of the 3-A Committees will be held 
during the week of December 3rd in a mid-western 
location which will be announced shortly. 


DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY SHORT COURSE 


A dairy bacteriology short course will be offered 
at Penn State University August 13 to 29. The course 
will include the study of standard methods used in the 
bacteriological analysis of dairy products. Previous 
instruction in bacteriology or experience in a labora- 
tory is ‘desirable. 

A written and practical examination will be given at 
the end of the course and will be the basis of certifica- 
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tion to the State Department of Agriculture for those 

wishing to be licensed as Dairy Laboratory Directors. 
For more information or to enroll, write to: Director 

of Short Courses, College of Agriculture, The Pennsyl- 

vania State University, University Park, Pa. 
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What Is 
Sanitary 
Single-Service? 


“Sanitary Single-Service” in the food 
and beverage field means more than a 
utensil that is “‘used once and thrown 
away”. It really means a utensil that 
cannot be used more than once. The 
lowest point in sanitation is reached by 
the so called ‘‘single-service spoon’”’ that 
can be served several times without 
sanitizing. OWD Ritespoons and OWD 
Ritefork provide the shape and utility 
of metal ware in a utensil that one use 
so alters that it cannot be used again. 


DONT BE SEMI-SANITARY.. SERVE OW RITESPOONS 


OWD RitespoonsandOWD 
Ritefork are available from 
responsible wholesalers ev- 
erywhere. They are served 
by the better fountains, 
drive-ins, curb and send-out 
food service establishments. 
We will gladly send you 
samples and data. 


\ © MADE OF HARDWOOD ONLY. © FASHIONED AND FINISHED BY AUTOMATIC MACHINES. . 

© PACKED UNDER STRICT SANITARY CONTROL. © UNIQUE CHARACTER OF PACKAGING 

AVOIDS CONTAMINATION IN THE STORAGE AND HANDLING. @ ONE USE ALONE SO 

Gon York 17,0. ALTERS ITS APPEARANCE AND UTILITY THAT IT CANNOT BE SERVED A SECOND TIME. 
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Wis sangha wer fat 
OVAL WOOD DISH CORPORATION 
Tupper Lake, Graybar Bldg., 
Servrdey 506 So. Wabash Ave., Chicage 5, Ill, 
vor The Oval Wood Dish Company of Canada, Lid., Industrial Center No. S—-Quebec, ?.Q. © THERE CAN BE NO SUSPICION OF MULTI-USE AFTER SUPERFICIAL WASHING. 


Notice 
Attractive Membership Lapel Button and Decal 
Available 


Convolution — Blue .... Circle & Bar — Silver... . Field — Blue 
Letter “S” — White . .. . Lettering — Blue 


ACTUAL 
3 1/4” Decals @ 25c each = $.......... 
Lapel Buttons @ $1.00 each = $.......... 


International Association of Milk & Food Sanitarians, Inc. 
Box 437, Shelbyville, Indiana 


Notice 


Every Milk Sanitarian should have a complete set of 
3A Sanitary Standards). DO YOU HAVE YOURS? 


Order Blank on the back of this notice.—Order Now!!! 
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Application for Membership 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MILK & FOOD 
SANITARIANS, Inc. 
Box 437, Shelbyville, Indiana 
Please Print | 
- 0 Renewal 
Business Affiliation Reinstatement 
Annual Dues $5.00 ( Check O Cash 
(Membership Includes Subscription to Journal of Milk & Food Technology.) 
(Please Print) 
Recommended by 
Box 437 Subscription Order 
Shelbyville, Ind. JOURNAL OF MILK & FOOD TECHNOLOGY 
Name Date 
Please Print 
Address New 
0 Renewal 
Educational & Institutional Libraries (Annually) $3.00. - Individual Subscription (Annually) $5.50. 
Check © Cash 
(Please Print) 
J. MF. T. Change of Address 
Box 437, Shelbyville, Ind. 
FROM 
Please Print 
Address 
TO 
Name _ : 
Please Print 
Address 
(Please Print) 
FS. & J. MF. T. Order for 3A Standards 
Box 437, Shelbyville, Ind. 
Name Date 
Please Print 
Address 
( ) Complete Set @ $2.00 = ( ) Complete set bound (durable cover) @ $3.75 = _._____ 
5 Year Service on Standards as Published = 2.50 additional 
Order for Reprints of Articles 
Ant. Title 
Schedule of prices for reprints F. O. B. Shelbyville, Indiana 
1 2P 8 & 4 Pages 6 & 8 Pages 12 P. Cover 
100 or less $12.50 $15. $21.00 $30.00 $50.00 $21.67 
Add’l. 100’s 1.60 1.60 8.00 4.20 7.00 3.37 
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How the 

RAPID-FIO’ check-up 

for mastitis and sediment 
helps improve 

milk quality 


It takes quality milk to produce quality dairy 
products—and quality begins on the farm. 


Most producers take pride in their job— 

and do the job well with a reminder now and 
then of those factors so important in quality 
milk production. They’re eager to avoid 
possible rejection—to earn top quality prices. 
The Rapid-Flo Check-Up for mastitis and 
sediment is an important aid in a quality 
farm milk program. Here’s how it works: 


1. After filtering each can of milk 

(10 gallons or less), the producer 
carefully removes the used filter 

disk from the strainer and 

places it on a cardboard to dry. 


2. Examination of used filters will 


Evidence of mastitis and extraneous matter 
that may get into milk in spite of precautions 
can be shown up on a Fibre-Bonded Rapid-Flo - 
Filter, thus alerting the producer on how 

to improve his milking practices. 


Only Rapid-Flo Fibre-Bonded Filter Disks 
can assure a reliable Rapid-Flo Check-Up. 
Safety and reliability are built-in by 

Johnson & Johnson. Ask your J & J Dairy 


. Filters Field Representative for details. . 


Copyright 1956, Johnson & Johnson, Chicago 
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Pure-Pak has signed these two top hands 
to help you corral more business! 


These stars from the famous “Wild Bill Hickok” 
Television show, Wild Bill Hickok and his sidekick 
Jingles, will now help sell milk for Pure-Pak dairies. 
Pure-Pak Division of Ex-Cell-O Corporation has 
signed an agreement with the Wild Bill Hickok Divi- 


sion of the Delira Corporation, which gives Pure-Pak . 


dairies the exclusive right to use Wild Bill Hickok 
promotions in the dairy industry. Pure-Pak dairies 
will be able to buy the complete Wild Bill Hickok 
promotion from the Delira Corporation—This will 
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include the right to use these famous stars in your 
advertising and on your cartons, point of purchase 
displays and banners, carton designs, mat ads, pub- 
licity kit, giveaways and fan photos—plus a self- 
liquidating premium plan featuring genuine Wild 
Bill Hickok guns, chaps, spurs, lock up keys, and 
many other items your young customers will go for. 
The July-August issue of the Pure-Pak News will 
give more details on how you can take advantage 
of this sure-fire program in your market. 


@ 


YOUR. PERSONAL MILK. CONTAINER 


* 


PURE-PAK DIVISION—EX-CELL-O CORPORATION, Detroit 32, Michigan 


| 
| | 
IT’S DEAL, PARDNERS! 


